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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  guide,  or  manual ,  to  point  out  certain  characteristics  of  v , 
Expressing  Ideas  Clearly,  the  eighth-grade  textbook  in  the  English  for  Meaning 
series.  Suggestions  for  teaching  the  lessons  are  presented  in  Part  Two.  ( in  u. 


Part  One 

Certain  Characteristics  of  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 


Important  language  activities.  Expressing 
Ideas  Clearly  provides  instruction  which  any 
boy  or  girl  needs  in  order  to  take  part  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  most  important  language  activi¬ 
ties  of  his  everyday  life,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  All  such  activities,  simple  and  com¬ 
plex,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 1 

1.  Taking  part  in  conversations  or  discus¬ 
sions,  including  informal  conversations, 
directed  discussions  on  a  given  problem 
or  question,  making  introductions,  and 
using  the  telephone 

2.  Preparing  and  making  reports ,  oral  and 
written,  including  recitals  of  personal 
experiences  and  experiences  of  others, 
and  special  topic  reports  for  which  in¬ 
formation  must  be  gathered 

3.  Writing  letters,  including  informal  notes, 
friendly  letters,  business  letters,  invita¬ 
tions,  and  replies  to  invitations 

4.  Giving  reviews,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  brief  reviews  of  books,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  radio  programs 

5.  Telling  stories,  oral  and  written,  includ¬ 
ing  stories  read  and  heard,  stories  made 
of  personal  experiences,  and  stories  made 
of  imaginary  happenings 

6.  Giving  descriptions,  oral  and  written 

7.  Giving  explanations  or  directions,  oral  and 
written 

8.  Making  announcements,  oral  and  written 

9.  Creative  writing 

Language  abilities.  To  participate  success¬ 
fully  in  each  of  the  nine  language  activities,  a 
pupil  needs  to  gain  control  of  certain  definite 
abilities  which  may  be  classified  in  the  four 
following  groups: 


1.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  have  in  or¬ 
der  to  select  topics  on  which  to  talk  or  write, 
and  to  decide  upon  important  and  interesting 
things  to  say  about  those  topics.  Examples 
of  items  to  be  taught  in  developing  such 
abilities  are:  (a)  how  to  select  a  topic  for  a 
report,  (b)  what  to  write  about  in  a  friendly 
news  letter,  (c)  what  to  tell  in  giving  ex¬ 
planations,  and  (d)  what  to  tell  or  ask  in  a 
discussion. 

2.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  put  what  he  means  in  language  that 
is  clear  and  exact  enough  so  that  others  can 
understand  what  he  really  means.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  abilities  to  be  taught  are:  (a)  using 
a  word  or  phrase  that  expresses  exactly  a 
meaning  intended  instead  of  using  a  word  or 
phrase  which  does  not  express  that  meaning 
exactly,  (b)  keeping  sentences  apart  rather 
than  running  them  together,  (c)  arranging 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  so  that  it  gives  exactly 
the  meaning  intended,  and  (d)  telling  things 
in  correct  order. 

3.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  acquire  in 
order  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  Ex¬ 
amples  are:  (a)  using  words  correctly,  (b) 
using  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks 
correctly,  (c)  pronouncing  words  correctly, 
and  (d)  placing  and  spacing  the  parts  of  a 
letter  correctly. 

4.  Those  abilities  which  he  must  use  in  order 
to  observe  the  social  amenities  or  courtesies 
that  constitute  consideration  for  others  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Examples  are:  (a) 
helping  others  to  take  part  in  conversation, 

(b)  putting  newcomers  at  ease  in  a  group, 

(c)  introducing  himself  to  another  when  do- 


1  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  teaches  only  those  activities,  or  elements  of  activities,  which  eighth-grade  pupils  need  and 
can  learn. 
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ing  a  business  errand,  and  (d)  writing  some¬ 
thing  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  shows  that 
the  letter  is  personal. 

Organization  of  the  hook.  With  this  point 
of  view  in  mind,  173  definite,  clear-cut  lessons 
have  been  placed  in  Expressing  Ideas 
Clearly.  The  general  purpose  of  each  of 
these  lessons  is  one  or  another  of  the  following: 

1.  To  arouse  the  pupil’s  interest  in,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of,  to  check  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of,  and  to  provide  practice  on 
one  given  item  included  in  a  given  activity 

2.  To  review  and  provide  further  practice 
in  items  previously  taught 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  test  his  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  given  item 

4.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  preparing  to  take  part 
in  a  given  activity 

5.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
take  part  in  a  given  activity,  using  items 
previously  taught,  and  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  find  ways  to  secure  im¬ 
provement. 

The  173  lessons  are  grouped  into  ten  units. 
The  title  of  each  unit  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
nine  language  activities,  such  as  Conversation , 
Letters ,  Stories ,  or  Re-ports.  Every  unit  con¬ 
tains  three  chapters,  each  of  which  contains 
clearly  separated  but  closely  related  lessons. 

The  first  chapter  in  each  unit  introduces  the 
meaning  of  and  stimulates  the  pupil’s  interest 
in  one  of  the  nine  language  activities.  Lessons 
in  that  chapter  teach  items  which  the  pupil 
needs  in  order  to  select  ideas  about  which  to 
speak  and  write,  and  items  that  constitute  the 
social  amenities  or  courtesies  involved  in  that 
activity.  The  first  lesson  establishes  the 
standards  for  this  particular  language  job.  The 
rules  or  standards  are  derived  by  analysis  of 
one  or  more  models.  One  or  more  lessons  in 
the  chapter  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil 
actually  to  take  part  in  the  one  of  the  nine  lan¬ 
guage  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit,  and 
to  evaluate  his  performance  in  that  activity  in 
the  light  of  the  rules  taught  in  the  chapter. 
For  want  of  a  better  name,  this  first  chapter  in 
each  unit  may  be  called  the  junctional  chapter. 

Lessons  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  in 
each  unit  teach  abilities  which  the  pupil  must 
acquire  in  order  to  speak  and  write  clearly, 


exactly,  and  correctly  in  the  one  of  the  nine 
language  activities  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
One  lesson  in  each  of  the  second  and  third 
chapters  makes  provision  for  the  pupil  to  deal 
with  the  language  activity  itself  in  the  light  of 
all  the  items  taught  in  that  chapter.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  second  and  third  chapters 
in  each  unit  may  be  called  mechanics  chapters. 

Chapter  Twenty-Eight,  Telling  Stories  and 
Reading  Poems,  which  includes  choral  reading 
and  verse  writing,  may  be  studied  at  any  time 
during  the  year  as  occasions  arise  which  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  using  stories  and  poems  to  en¬ 
tertain  others. 

The  interunits.  For  Study  and  Better 
Reading  provides  training  in  those  allied  skills 
which  pupils  need  constantly  to  use  and  per¬ 
fect.  These  interunits  include: 

1.  Finding  the  Central  Thought 

2.  Finding  the  Important  Details 

3.  Using  the  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes 

4.  Using  the  Card  Catalogue  of  the  Li¬ 
brary 

5.  Using  the  Dictionary 

6.  Word  Study 

7.  Reading  Efficiently 

8.  Using  the  Context  and  Your  Own  Ex¬ 
periences  When  You  Read 

9.  Making  and  Using  Bibliographies 

10.  Learning  to  Skim 

11.  Learning  to  Take  Notes 

12.  Visualizing 

13.  Using  Pictures  and  Diagrams  in  Reading 

14.  Learning  to  Predict  Outcomes 

15.  Learning  to  Make  and  Use  Comparisons 
in  Reading 

These  need  not  be  studied  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur,  but  may  be  used  as  the  need  for  a 
special  skill  arises. 

Organization  of  the  lesson  units.  The  les¬ 
sons  are  clearly  marked  in  the  text.  All  lesson 
titles  are  numbered  and  set  in  capital  letters. 
There  is  no  need  for  either  the  pupil  or  the 
teacher  to  estimate  or  to  be  confused  as  to  how 
much  or  what  part  of  a  chapter  constitutes  a 
lesson.  Likewise,  the  purpose  of  each  lesson 
and  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  studying  and 
in  teaching  it  are  clear.  There  is  no  reason  for 
either  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  to  feel  vague 
about  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  lesson  or  about 
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how  to  do  it.  Following  sound  principles  of 
learning,  each  language  activity  is  presented  in 
a  life  situation,  and  the  meaning  of  an  item  that 
is  to  be  learned  is  taught  before  practice  on  it  is 
provided. 

The  lessons  within  a  given  chapter  are  closely 
related.  Each  lesson  covers  a  definite  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  chapter  and  has  the  correct 
psychological  connection  with  the  lesson  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  the  lesson  immediately 
following.  The  close  integration  of  the  lessons 
in  a  chapter  and  of  the  chapters  in  a  unit  not 
only  prevents  the  “skipping  around”  which 
has  characterized  the  wasteful  organization  of 
composition  textbooks  during  the  last  decade, 
but  also  insures  a  sustained  instructional  drive 
on  each  language  activity  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Speaking  clearly  and  exactly.  Because  lan¬ 
guage  is  fundamentally  a  vehicle  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  meaning,  Expressing  Ideas 
Clearly  places  great  stress  on  teaching  the 
pupil  to  put  his  ideas  into  language  that  is 
clear  and  exact  enough  for  other  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  means  by  it.  The  main 
features  of  this  program  are  indicated  below: 
i.  Definite  lessons  on  vocabulary  teach  the 
pupil  (a)  to  choose  from  among  various 
words  and  phrases  the  one  word  or  phrase 
which  fits  best  a  given  meaning;  (b)  to  be 
concerned  about  whether  a  word  that  he 
uses  expresses  exactly  what  he  means;  (c)  to 
discover  new  words  with  which  to  express  a 
meaning;  (d)  to  use  words  which  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  his  audience;  and  (e)  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  any  strange  word  which 
must  be  used. 

i.  Definite  lessons  in  sentence  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  using  a  sentence  when  a  sentence  is 
needed,  rather  than  a  group  of  words  that  is 
not  a  sentence;  (b)  keeping  sentences  apart 
instead  of  running  them  together;  (c)  ar¬ 
ranging  the  parts  of  a  sentence  carefully; 
and  (d)  combining  sentences  which  should 
be  combined. 

3.  Definite  lessons  in  paragraph  structure 
teach  the  pupil  to  make  his  meaning  clear 
by  (a)  keeping  to  the  topic;  (b)  telling  things 
in  the  order  in  which  they  happen;  and  (c) 


making  each  sentence  in  a  paragraph  tell 
something  that  has  not  been  told  in  the  para¬ 
graph. 

4.  Certain  uses  of  punctuation  marks  are 
taught  as  means  of  making  meaning  clear. 

5.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  words  and 
the  use  of  the  voice  are  taught  as  means  of 
making  meaning  clear. 

Topics  to  talk  and  write  about.  Of  course, 
substance  or  content  —  having  something  to 
say  —  is  fundamental  in  learning  to  speak  and 
write  well.  But  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
composition  textbook  needs  to  provide  subject 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about. 
Each  pupil  already  has  plenty  of  ideas  to  ex¬ 
press.  These  ideas  are  either  (a)  those  which 
the  pupil  has  built  out  of  his  first-hand  experi¬ 
ences,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  or  (b)  those 
which  come  from  his  reading  and  listening  in 
social  studies,  science,  and  other  school  sub. 
jects.  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly,  therefore, 
does  not  supply  social  studies  content,  science 
content,  or  other  subject-matter  content  which 
the  pupil  must  read  in  order  to  have  something 
to  talk  and  write  about.  The  book  assumes, 
rather,  that  its  two  chief  functions  are  (1)  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  recall  ideas  which  he  has 
built  out  of  his  experiences  and  to  be  eager  to 
express  those  ideas  in  language,  and  (2)  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  express  his  ideas  well. 
It  assumes,  further,  that  boys  and  girls  can  be 
induced  to  talk  and  write  more  freely  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  their  first-hand  interests 
and  experiences,  and  about  the  ideas  with 
which  they  deal  in  other  school  subjects,  than 
about  the  meager  scraps  of  subject  matter 
which  a  composition  textbook  can  at  best 
provide  and  which  are  only  vaguely  understood 
by  most  pupils  in  most  schools. 

Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  provides  many 
pictures,  questions,  and  suggested  topics  which 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  talk  and  write  about  his 
experiences,  and  it  teaches  him  to  express  well 
his  ideas  about  those  experiences  and  the  ideas 
with  which  he  deals  in  social  studies  and  other 
school  subjects.  The  selection  of  the  pictures, 
questions,  and  suggested  topics  is  based  on  the 
results  of  research  which  discovered  what  is 
known  about  children’s  interests  and  about  the 
topics  on  which  boys  and  girls  talk  and  write 
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voluntarily  both  in  and  out  of  school.  The 
language  taught  is  that  which  analyses  show 
the  pupil  needs  in  talking  and  writing  about 
his  own  experiences  and  about  the  ideas  he 
meets  in  dealing  with  various  school  subjects. 
It  is  in  these  ways  that  Expressing  Ideas 
Clearly  uniquely  supplies  integration  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  with  the  pupil’s  language 
needs  as  they  appear  in  his  activities  outside 
the  school,  and  as  created  by  the  demands  for 
talking  and  writing  which  the  school  places 
upon  him. 

The  interrelationship  of  language  activities 
and  mechanics.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may 
realize  the  importance  of  gaining  control  of 
the  so-called  mechanics  of  language,  Express¬ 
ing  Ideas  Clearly  presents  those  mechanics, 
not  in  isolation,  but  rather  as  parts  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  activities  themselves.  The  following 
statements  clarify  this  relationship: 

1.  As  explained  on  page  2,  the  first  chapter 
in  each  unit  teaches  and  provides  practice 
on  functional  items  that  are  involved  in  the 
one  language  activity  to  which  the  unit  is 
devoted.  The  second  and  third  chapters  in 
the  unit  teach  and  provide  practice  on  me¬ 
chanics  items  that  are  involved  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  activity.  Thus  each  lesson  on  a  me¬ 
chanics  item  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  activity  itself. 

2.  In  one  lesson  in  each  mechanics  chapter, 
the  pupil  uses  the  mechanics  taught  in  that 
chapter  in  carrying  on  the  language  activity 
to  which  the  unit  is  devoted. 

3.  Most  of  the  practice  provided  in  each  me¬ 
chanics  chapter  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
language  activity  being  taught  in  the  unit. 
Correct  usage.  The  authors  of  Expressing 

Ideas  Clearly  believe  that  the  teaching  of  cor¬ 
rect  usage  of  words  is  a  problem  in  habit  forma¬ 
tion,  that  errors  have  their  origin  in  speech 
rather  than  in  writing,  and  that  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  those  errors  is  promoted  chiefly  by  oral 
expression.  Because  of  this  point  of  view,  the 
authors  provided  a  large  amount  of  practice 
material,  much  of  which  is  oral.  To  help  main¬ 
tain  the  pupil’s  interest  in  practice,  the  great 
bulk  of  practice  material  appears  in  the  form 
of  interesting  connected  discourse  rather  than 
as  a  group  of  unrelated  sentences.  The  items 


taught  in  correct  usage  are  those  which  re¬ 
search  has  shown  to  be  most  used  by  pupils  at 
this  level,  those  which  the  pupils  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  those  with  which  they  have  serious 
difficulty. 

Persistent  review  and  practice.  Skills  once 
presented  in  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  are 
not  dropped.  There  is  a  steady  and  persistent 
instructional  drive  on  each  important  skill. 
The  following  statements  clarify  this  point: 

1.  Important  items  taught  and  practiced  in 
the  first  or  functional  chapter  of  each  unit 
are  used  in  each  other  chapter  in  that  unit. 

2.  The  items  presented  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  a  given  unit  are  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again  in 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  several 
subsequent  units.  For  example,  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure  are  practiced  frequently 
throughout  the  book  in  the  light  of  well- 
planned  and  well-scheduled  reviews.  Each 
mechanics  item  taught  and  reviewed  in  Ex¬ 
pressing  Ideas  Clearly  is  retaught  and 
given  distributed  practice  at  each  subse¬ 
quent  grade  level. 

3.  Each  item  in  correct  usage  of  words  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  time  and  again 
throughout  the  book. 

Pupil’s  discovery  of  his  language  needs. 
Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  places  great  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  pupil’s  discovery  of  his  own 
language  needs  and  in  his  finding  and  correcting 
his  own  errors.  Each  pupil  proof-reads  each 
piece  of  his  writing,  and,  in  the  light  of  definite 
standards,  makes  the  necessary  corrections. 
Part  of  the  regular  teaching  plan  is  to  get  the 
pupil  to  correct  and  improve  each  piece  of 
work,  oral  or  written,  which  he  does  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  as  a  member  of  a  group.  He  helps  to 
build  standards  which  he  uses  in  evaluating 
his  work,  and  he  spends  time  in  finding  ways  to 
improve  his  performances  in  the  light  of  those 
standards.  Likewise,  the  class  build  standards 
for  and  evaluate  the  group  performances. 

Individual  needs  and  differences.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Ideas  Clearly  provides  for  individ¬ 
ual  needs  and  differences  in  many  different 
ways.  Among  those  ways  are  the  following: 

I.  Each  pupil  is  given  frequent  opportuni- 
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ties  and  ample  stimulation  to  talk  and  write 
about  his  own  interests  and  experiences. 

а.  Each  pupil  is  definitely  taught  to  evalu¬ 
ate  his  own  work,  to  discover  his  own  needs, 
and  to  correct  his  own  errors. 

3.  Any  pupil  may  and  should  be  excused 
from  any  practice  or  from  any  exercise  in 
mechanics  which  teaches  only  items  in  which 
he  is  sufficiently  competent. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  unit  except  the  last 
one  there  are  pages  entitled  More  Practice. 
This  material  serves  as  a  summary  and  re¬ 
view  of  mechanics  taught  in  the  unit,  and 
provides  material  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  should  have  more  practice  on 
those  mechanics.  It  also  includes  in  some 
instances  review-practice  in  some  of  the 
work  of  the  functional  chapter  of  that  unit. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  stimulation  of  and 
instruction  in  creative  expression  by  pupils 
who  have  the  required  interests. 

б.  Ample  review  on  important  skills  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  pupil  who  needs  more  than 
a  normal  amount  of  instruction  and  drill. 
Tests  and  further  practice.  Tests  on  me¬ 
chanics  items  occur  at  well-spaced  intervals 
following  the  introduction  and  teaching  of 
those  items.  By  his  own  checking  of  tests, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
can  discover  those  matters  on  which  he  needs 
further  study  and  further  practice. 

Grammar.  Pupils  who  use  Expressing 
Ideas  Clearly  get  thorough  instruction  in 
certain  aspects  of  correct  usage  of  words  and 
of  sentence  structure  which  forms  the  basis  and 
provides  the  reason  for  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar  —  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech  and  the  two  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  grammar  taught  in  the  eighth  grade  in¬ 
cludes  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  the  simple  sen¬ 


tence,  compound  sentence,  and  complex  sen¬ 
tence. 

Simplicity  of  the  vocabulary.  Great  care 
was  used  in  making  the  text  easy  for  eighth- 
grade  pupils  to  read.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  vocabulary  within  the  ability  of  aver¬ 
age  eighth-grade  pupils.  All  through  the 
book,  a  special  attempt  was  made  to  present 
the  meaning  of  each  strange  concept  and  to  use 
sentence  structure  which  is  familiar  to  eighth- 
grade  pupils. 

Correlation  with  other  school  activities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  language  is  used  in  all 
school  work,  it  is  foolish,  of  course,  to  limit  the 
teaching  of  language  to  the  so-called  English 
period.  Consequently,  Expressing  Ideas 
Clearly  provides  for  the  close  integration  of 
instruction  in  language  with  other  school  activ¬ 
ities.  The  language  taught  is  that  which  pupils 
need  in  order  to  carry  out  other  school  work. 
In  most  lessons  the  pupil’s  attention  is  called 
to  what  is  taught  in  a  way  which  enables  him 
to  understand  his  need  for  and  use  of  it  in  other 
school  work.  In  this  manual  definite  sugges¬ 
tions  are  given  for  using  in  other  school  work 
what  is  taught  in  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly. 

Improvement  in  speaking  and  writing  —  the 
goal.  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  does  not 
seek  to  teach  a  complete  and  final  mastery  of 
language  skills.  Realizing  the  complicated 
nature  of  language  ability  and  utilizing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  development,  the  authors  have 
attempted,  rather,  to  provide  opportunity  and 
stimulation  for  the  pupil  to  secure  improve¬ 
ment  in  speaking  and  writing,  little  by  little. 
The  goal  to  be  obtained  is  steady  and  real  im¬ 
provement  in  language  facility  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  child  growth,  rather  than  the  complete 
mastery  of  language  skills. 


Part  Two 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  the  Individual  Lessons 


The  lessons  in  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 
are  clearly  separated  by  numbers  and  titles. 

The  great  majority  of  lessons  follow  the  same 
pattern  —  a  three-part  pattern  that  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  teacher  to  use  and  easy  for  the 


pupil  to  observe  and  learn.  The  first  part, 
clearly  shown  by  an  italicized  side  heading  such 
as  To  read  to  yourself  or  To  read  and  think  over , 
is  to  be  read  silently  and  digested  by  the  pupil. 
It  is  in  this  part  that  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 


item  being  taught  is  made  clear.  There  is  no 
particular  need  for  the  teacher  to  participate 
in  this  part  of  the  lesson  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  introduce  it  and  to  help  pupils  who 
are  greatly  retarded  in  reading.  In  the  second 
partj  shown  by  one  or  more  italicized  side  head¬ 
ings  such  as  Talking  together ,  To  discuss  in 
class ,  or  Working  together ,  the  members  of  the 
class  or  of  a  group  talk  or  work  together  to 
clinch  the  ideas  presented  in  the  first  part. 
In  this  work  the  teacher’s  participation  is  im¬ 
perative.  In  the  third  part,  indicated  by  an 
italicized  side  heading  such  as  To  do  by  your¬ 
self  or  Testing  yourself ',  the  pupil  engages  in  a 
piece  of  writing  or  in  another  form  of  activity 
in  which  he  makes  use  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  the  lesson,  evaluates  his  performance,  and 
immediately  corrects  any  error  he  may  have 
made.  For  the  lessons  which  do  not  follow  this 
three-step  pattern  exactly,  the  changes,  shifts, 
omissions,  or  additions  involved  are  obvious 
in  italicized  side  headings. 

By  observing  the  italicized  side  headings 
closely,  the  teacher  may  discover  easily  (i) 
how  one  may  proceed  in  teaching  a  lesson;  (2) 
whether  a  given  part  of  the  lesson  should  be 
read  silently  and  carried  out  individually  by 
the  pupil  or  should  be  handled  as  a  class  activ¬ 
ity;  and  (3)  whether  pupils  should  read  the  en¬ 
tire  lesson  through  silently  before  engaging  in 
any  one  of  the  individual  or  group  activities 
called  for  in  the  lesson. 

There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions  and 
aids  relative  to  the  teaching  of  a  given  lesson 
which  could  not  be  put  in  the  pupil’s  text.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  supply  those 
and  only  those  suggestions  and  aids.  For  most 
of  the  lessons,  therefore,  three  main  points 
are  discussed.  These  are  (1)  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson ,  (2)  general  preparation  for  the  les¬ 
son ,  and  (3)  suggestions  for  teaching  the  lesson. 
For  each  of  many  lessons,  however,  discussion 
of  the  second  point  is  omitted  because  no  prepa¬ 


ration  is  needed  for  that  lesson.  Because  the 
procedures  and  materials  needed  in  teaching 
many  of  the  lessons  are  clearly  indicated  in  the 
text  itself,  most  of  the  discussion  under  the 
third  point  in  most  lessons  points  out  instruc¬ 
tional  matters  which  need  emphasis. 

Since  many  lessons  contain  discussion  ques¬ 
tions,  exercises,  or  tests  for  which  answers  are 
not  given  in  the  text,  the  manual  under  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  teaching ,  provides  answers  needed 
for  a  few  of  the  questions  and  for  all  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  tests.  This  is  done  to  help  the 
teacher  prevent  futile  class  arguments  over 
questions  which  may  seem  debatable,  and  to 
provide  in  convenient  form  the  answers  that 
are  to  be  read  aloud  as  the  pupil  checks  his 
written  work. 

At  a  few  appropriate  places,  suggestions  are 
given  for  correlating  what  is  taught  in  a  given 
chapter  with  other  school  work.  Likewise, 
special  suggestions  for  teachers  in  rural  schools 
or  for  teachers  of  more  than  one  grade  are  pre¬ 
sented  occasionally. 

The  directions  given  in  the  manual  and  in 
the  side  headings  of  the  pupil’s  text  are  merely 
suggestive,  representing  procedures  used  in 
successful  teaching  of  the  lessons.  They  are 
in  no  way  compulsory.  Any  teacher  who  has 
a  better  way  of  handling  a  given  lesson,  or  any 
part  of  a  lesson,  should  use  it.  Good  teaching 
requires  that  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly  be 
used  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  class  and  of 
each  pupil.  A  lesson,  a  part  of  a  lesson,  or  an 
exercise  should  be  omitted  when  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  lesson  or  exercise  will  not  be 
profitable  to  the  class  or  to  the  pupil.  No  class 
or  pupil  should  work  out  any  lesson  which 
teaches  only  items  that  the  class  or  the  pupil 
already  knows  or  is  able  to  do  adequately. 
While  each  lesson  has  been  planned  to  utilize 
a  period,  each  teacher  should  make  whatever 
time  adjustments  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  class. 


* 


UNIT  ONE.  Opinions  and  Discussions,  Pages  1-34 


CHAPTER  ONE.  Talking 

1.  Learning  to  Express  Opinions, 

pages  1-3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  purpose 
of  discussion  and  some  of  the  rules  for  taking 
part  effectively  in  a  discussion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  discussion 
called  for  under  To  discuss  in  class  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  rules  that  are  being  developed  for 
discussions.  Constant  reference  to  the  model 
should  clarify  any  doubtful  points. 

(b)  The  group  work  of  dictating  the  rules 
and  putting  them  on  the  blackboard  follows  the 
discussion  as  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
class  as  a  group.  It  will  be  well  to  point  out 
this  fact  so  that  the  class  will  realize  that  they 
have  followed  in  this  process  the  rules  that  they 
are  deriving. 

2..  Keeping  to  the  Point  in 
Expressing  Opinions,  pages  4-6 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
the  importance  of  keeping  to  the  point  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  to  provide  practice  in  using  that 
skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  given  under  To  read  to  yourself  and  think 
over,  Joe’s  remarks  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  under  discussion. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  written  work:  After 
Harry’s  first  speech,  Joe  might  say:  “I  have 
trained  my  kid  brother  not  to  turn  on  the  radio 
while  I’m  studying.  I  try  to  finish  my  home¬ 
work  so  that  I  can  listen  to  Dandy  Dick  at 
eight  o’clock.” 

3.  Testing  Opinions,  pages  6-8 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  simple  but  sound  reasons,  to  detect  faulty 
reasoning,  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  prac¬ 
tice  these  skills 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  following 


Together,  Pages  1-13 

statements  are  merely  suggestive  of  what  should 
be  accepted  for  the  work  required  under  To  read 
and  write  by  yourself,  i.  Frank  might  logically 
have  said,  ‘‘If  you  have  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  to  insure  at 
sixteen  dollars  a  thousand,  a  watch  dog  which 
costs  about  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  feed  is  a 
cheaper  way  to  insure  your  property  against 
burglars.” 

Marie  might  say,  “We  need  a  school  building 
because  this  one  is  overcrowded  now.  Since 
the  town  is  growing  rapidly,  there  are  likely 
to  be  even  more  school  pupils  next  year.” 

(b)  The  statements  should  be  tested  by  the 
class  in  the  discussion  called  for  under  To  dis¬ 
cuss  in  class  to  be  sure  the  reasons  are  sensible 
and  clearly  expressed. 

4.  Learning  to  Oppose  an 
Argument,  pages  8-10 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
detect  and  refute  faulty  reasoning  in  a  courte¬ 
ous  way 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  class 
discussion  encourage  several  sound  reasons 
aside  from  the  one  suggested  in  the  book  for  the 
new  fire  station.  Each  reason  should  be  tested 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  it  is  sound. 

(b)  The  following  is  suggestive  only  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  revision  of  Ted  and 
Charles’s  argument. 

ted:  The  families  in  our  part  of  town  want  a 
fire  station  nearby. 

Charles:  Why? 

ted:  They  are  afraid  the  railroad  crossing 
between  our  end  of  town  and  the  nearest  fire 
station  might  be  blocked  by  a  freight  train  some¬ 
time  when  the  engines  were  answering  an 
alarm. 

Charles:  Out  your  way  there  are  very  few 
houses  and  they’re  widely  separated.  A  new 
fire  station  would  be  a  big  expense  for  all  the 
taxpayers  and  would  help  only  a  few. 
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ted:  That*s  true  in  a  way  of  all  insurance. 
A  large  number  pay  all  the  time  and  only  a 
few  need  the  protection.  The  railroad  which 
is  a  danger  to  us  in  time  of  fire  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  whole  town.  I  think  the  whole 
town  should  be  willing  to  help  protect  our  part 
against  a  danger  that  comes  from  something 
that  is  a  service  or  necessity  to  the  whole  town. 

5.  Reaching  a  Conclusion, 

pages  ii-iz 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reaching  a  conclusion  and  stating  it 
clearly  in  a  summary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Emphasize  the 
futility  of  discussions  that  do  not  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

(b)  Discussing  the  written  summaries  should 
show  that  pupils  have  followed  the  three  rules 
for  summaries.  Take  time  to  discuss  how  the 
pupils  can  adapt  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
original  discussion  to  their  own  needs. 

6.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  pages  12-13 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  how  well  they  can  apply 
what  they  have  learned  to  a  discussion  of  their 
own  and  to  evaluate  their  performances  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  topics 
given  in  the  text  are  suggestions;  pupils  should 


be  encouraged  to  select  others  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  discussions 
selected.  Keep  the  class  discussion  informal; 
make  it  as  much  as  possible  like  a  discussion 
held  by  a  group  outside  school.  Make  sure 
that  a  conclusion  is  reached  and  the  discussion 
clearly  summarized. 

(c)  Do  not  omit  To  decide  together.  This 
evaluation  by  the  class  of  their  performances  is 
essential  to  improvement  in  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussions. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

All  class  discussions  in  social  studies,  science, 
home  economics,  and  all  other  school  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  taught  in  Chapter  One.  Occasionally 
these  discussions  should  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  standards  developed  in  this  chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  discussion.  Often 
several  small  classes  may  be  combined  to  form 
one  discussion  group.  Such  procedure  enables 
pupils  to  have  practice  in  talking  with  others 
of  various  ages  and  helps  to  unify  the  school. 


chapter  TWO.  Club  Activities,  Pages  14-Ip 


1.  Learning  to  Carry  on  a 
Club  Meeting,  pages  14-if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  how  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  called  to  order,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
minutes 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Limit  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  aspects  of  the  meeting  covered  by  the 
questions. 

(b)  Emphasize  the  fact  that  minutes  consti¬ 
tute  a  kind  of  summary. 


2-  Learning  to  Get  the  Floor, 
Make,  and  Amend  a  Motion, 
pages  16-18 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  how  to  get 
the  floor  and  how  to  make  and  amend  a  motion 
and  to  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  practice 
elementary  matters  of  parliamentary  law 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  meeting.  Try  to  have  as 
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many  pupils  as  possible  take  turns  in  presiding. 

(b)  Emphasize  accuracy  and  clarity  in  the 
minutes  of  the  discussion. 

3.  Electing  Officers,  pages  18-19 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  how  elections 
are  carried  on  by  balloting  and  to  give  practice 
in  this  problem  of  parliamentary  law 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  See  Lesson  2 
above. 


(b)  Do  not  omit  To  discuss  in  class.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  pupils  to  evaluate  their  progress. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

The  meetings  of  the  various  school  clubs 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  rules  developed 
in  this  chapter. 


chapter  three.  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Their  Uses,  Pages  19-26 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What 
You  Have  Learned,  pages  19-20 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  the  four  kinds  of  sen¬ 
tences,  subjects  and  predicates,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Discussion  of 
the  test  may  be  omitted  before  the  written 
work  is  required,  but  discussion  will  avoid  many 
needless  errors. 

7.  Simple  Subject  Complete  Subject 


1.  we 

we 

2.  stores, 

Big  stores,  theaters, 

theaters, 

and  amusement  parks 

parks 

2.  schools 

Modern  schools  with 

laboratories,  libraries. 

lunchrooms,  and  equip¬ 

ment  for  moving  pic¬ 

tures 

3.  streets 

streets 

5.  One 

One 

6.  transporta¬ 

transportation 

tion 

7.  library 

the  city  library 

8.  you 

you 

9.  We 

We 

10.  We 

We 

(b)  Key  for  Test:  1.  There  is  one  interrog¬ 
ative  sentence  (8) 

2.  There  are  eight  declarative  sentences  (i,  2, 

2.  3,  5 ,  6,  9,  io) 

3.  There  are  no  imperative  sentences 

4.  There  is  one  exclamatory  sentence  (7) 

5.  There  are  two  groups  of  words  not  sentences 
(4,  11) 

6.  There  are  two  sentences  run  together  (2) 


Simple  Predicate 

Complete  Predicate 

discussed 

yesterday  discussed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  living  in  a  city 

were  mentioned 

were  mentioned 

are 

are  important  advantages 

are  plowed 

are  plowed  in  winter 

needs 

scarcely  needs  rubbers 

is 

In  both  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  is  quick  and  inexpensive 

is 

is  how  large 

would  like 

wouldn’t  like  to  visit  the 
museum 

could  get 

couldn’t  get  along  without 
the  parks 

appreciate 

appreciate  our  advantages 
more 
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2-  Recognizing  Different  Kinds 
of  Sentences,  pages  20-22 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  the  four 
kinds  of  sentences  and  give  practice  in  recog¬ 
nizing  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  To  discuss  in 
class  should  be  carried  out  orally. 

(b)  Key  for  first  part  of  lesson: 
george:  Exclamatory  and  imperative 
ted:  Interrogative 

george:  Interrogative 

brad:  Imperative;  declarative 

ted:  Interrogative 

brad:  Declarative 

george:  Declarative;  declarative 

brad:  Declarative 

george:  Declarative 

ted:  Declarative 

(c)  Key  to  written  work: 

agnes:  Why  can’t  pupils  who  have  a  study 
period  the  last  hour  on  Friday  be  excused? 
harry:  Perhaps  they  could  be  excused  if  they 
asked. 

martha:  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  might  let  honor 
pupils  go  early. 

brad:  It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  let  only  honor 
pupils  go. 


martha:  Why? 

agnes:  Any  pupil  who  keeps  up  his  work  shows 
that  he  knows  how  to  manage  his  time. 
harry:  Then  any  pupil  who  is  not  failing  in  any 
subject  might  be  excused.  That  seems  sen¬ 
sible. 

martha:  Teachers  might  know  that  some  pu¬ 
pils  were  just  on  the  edge  of  failing.  They 
might  think  that  some  pupils  who  are  still 
passing  need  that  extra  time  to  study. 
brad:  What  do  you  think  of  this  idea?  We 
might  ask  Mr.  Lewis  if  pupils  whose  teachers 
have  no  objection  to  the  plan  could  be  excused 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  period  on  Friday,  if 
that  hour  is  a  study  period. 

(d)  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  any 
errors  he  has  made  in  writing  his  sentences. 

3.  Learning  to  Recognize  the 
Two  Parts  of  a  Sentence, 
pages  22-24 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  recognize  the  two  parts  of  sentences, 
and  to  give  practice  in  that  skill 
Suggestions  for  teaching: 


(a)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class: 


Simple  Subject 

Complete  Subject 

Simple  Predicate 

Complete  Predicate 

1.  election 

The  election  of  class 
officers 

is 

is  interesting 

2.  Everyone 

Everyone 

is 

is  eager  to  vote 

3.  Candidates 

Candidates 

are  nominated 

are  nominated  from  the 
floor 

4.  names 

The  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates 

are  written 

are  written  on  the  black¬ 
board 

5.  tellers 

Four  tellers 

are  appointed 

are  appointed  by  the  chair 

6.  They 

They 

distribute 

distribute  ballots 

7.  voter 

Each  voter 

writes 

writes  the  name  of  his  can¬ 
didate  on  the  ballot 

8.  tellers 

The  tellers 

collect 

then  collect  the  ballots 

9.  ballots 

The  ballots 

are  counted 

are  counted  by  the  tellers 

10.  result 

The  result  of  the  balloting 

is  announced 

is  announced  by  the  chair 
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(b)  Key  for  written  work: 


Simple  Subject 

Complete  Subject 

Simple  Predicate 

Complete  Predicate 

1. 

class 

Our  class 

elected 

elected  a  program  com¬ 
mittee 

2. 

committee 

This  committee 

will  plan 

will  plan  a  program  for  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month 

3- 

Pupils 

Pupils  from  the  other 

classes 

will  be  invited 

will  be  invited 

4- 

program 

Each  program 

will  be 

will  be  a  review  of  the  last 
month’s  work 

5- 

Some 

Some  of  the  class’s  writ¬ 
ten  work 

will  be  posted 

will  be  posted  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board 

6. 

pupil 

One  pupil 

will  act 

will  act  as  chairman 

7- 

others 

Two  others 

will  greet 

will  greet  guests 

8. 

chairman 

The  chairman 

should  intro¬ 
duce 

should  introduce  each 
speaker 

9- 

voice 

His  voice 

should  be 

should  be  pleasant 

10. 

pauses 

no  long  pauses 

should  be 

There  should  be 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  345. 


4.  Placing  Subjects  and  Predi¬ 
cates  in  Different  Positions, 
pages  24-2 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 

sentence  variety 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  for 
written  work: 

1.  This  year  we  are  planning  a  winter  sports 
club.  2.  As  a  whole  the  school  committee  ap¬ 
proves  of  using  the  school  yard.  3.  In  their 
free  periods  the  wood-working  class  is  building 
a  low  ski  jump.  4.  In  the  course  in  pattern 
making  were  drawn  the  plans  for  the  jump. 
5.  As  their  contribution  to  the  project,  the 
mathematics  class  figured  the  costs.  6.  Enthu¬ 
siastically  the  athletic  association  agreed  to  pay 
half  the  cost.  7.  For  the  other  half  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  the  school  play  paid  with  its  proceeds. 
8.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  drops  below 
freezing  the  handball  court  will  be  flooded  for  a 
skating  rink.  9.  Fortunately,  next  to  the 
school  is  a  vacant  lot.  10.  From  north  to  south 
it  has  a  long  gradual  slope.  11.  Generously, 
the  owner  will  let  us  use  it.  12.  With  a  little 
banking  of  snow  it  will  make  a  good  toboggan 
run. 


(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
Page  345- 


5.  Using  Sentences  Instead  of 
Groups  of  Words  That  are 
Written  in  the  Form  of 
Sentences,  pages  24-26 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 
distinguishing  sentences  from  groups  of  words 
that  are  not  sentences  and  in  separating  run- 
together  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  work:  Some  sentences,  especially  the 
imperative  ones,  may  be  considered  exclam¬ 
atory. 

shouldn’t  every  pupil  go  out  for  one 
sport?  Everyone  needs  the  discipline  of 
team  play.  The  friendly  competition  for  a  place 
on  the  team  teaches  good  sportsmanship.  It 
is  hard  to  be  beaten.  A  good  sport,  however, 
accepts  defeat  pleasantly.  The  first  team 

NEEDS  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PLAYING  AGAINST  A 
STRONG  SECOND  TEAM.  THEREFORE  pupils  ARE 
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WILLING  TO  PLAY  ON  THE  SECOND  TEAM.  SuC- 

cessful  members  of  any  team  also  learn  to  put 
ASIDE  THEIR  PERSONAL  DESIRES.  Not  every 
member  of  a  team  can  be  a  star.  The  less 
spectacular  players  must  support  the  star 
players.  Both  stars  and  ordinary  players  work 

FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  WHOLE  TEAM.  IN  DE¬ 
FEAT  each  member  of  the  team  accepts  his  share 
of  the  blame.  Each  wants  to  prevent  de¬ 
feat  NEXT  TIME.  PLAY  HARD  AND  FAIR.  TRY  TO 
WIN.  IN  DEFEAT  BE  GOOD-NATURED. 

More  Practice,  pages  27-29 

These  exercises  may  be  used  by  any  pupil  who 
needs  the  practice. 

Key  for  Exercise  I  A,  page  27 :  Depending  on 
the  interests  of  the  individual  pupil,  subjects  2, 
3,  and  4  are  suitable  in  that  they  are  not  too 
broad  and  concern  matters  on  which  pupils 
should  have  an  opinion. 

Key  for  Exercise  I  B:  Accept  any  logical, 
sensible  arguments. 

Key  for  Exercise  I  C:  Make  sure  that  the 
arguments  given  are  to  the  point  and  really 
answer  those  given  under  I  B. 

Key  for  Exercise  II  A,  page  28:  1.  Should  . . . 
exhibition  of  our  art  work?  2.  Many  parents 
should  enjoy  it.  3.  Not  a  sentence.  4.  We 
have  many  striking  posters.  5.  Not  a  sentence. 
6.  There  are  designs  for  book  covers,  too.  7. 
Not  a  sentence.  8.  Such  an  array  of  brilliant 
colors  is  startling.  9.  Look  more  closely.  10. 
Feel  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  designs. 
11.  Only  a  color-blind  person  would  fail  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  work!  12.  An  exhibition  will 
bring  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  attention 
of  a  wider  group.  All  intelligent  citizens  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  schools  of  the  community. 

Declarative  sentences,  2,  4,  6,  8,  12,  12.  In¬ 
terrogative  sentence,  1.  Imperative  sentences, 
9,  10.  Exclamatory  sentence,  11. 

Key  to  Exercise  II  B: 

1.  typewriters  are  a  great  convenience.  2. 
Most  pupils  learn  to  type  neatly  in  a  short  time. 
3.  they  take  pride  in  their  neat,  attractive 
papers.  4.  Many  pupils  save  time  by  typing. 
5.  However,  they  still  need  to  write  legibly  by 
hand.  6.  typewriters  cannot  be  used  for 
writing  in  the  classroom.  7.  Thus  the  use 


of  the  typewriter  does  not  take  the  place  of 
handwriting.  8.  it  merely  adds  a  new  skill. 
9.  teachers  appreciate  carefully  typed  pa¬ 
pers.  10.  Such  papers  are  easy  to  read.  11. 
mistakes  in  spelling  stand  out  clearly.  12. 
For  this  reason  pupils  look  up  doubtful 
words.  13.  Gradually  their  spelling  improves. 
14.  Their  punctuation  in  a  similar  way  im¬ 
proves.  15.  A  comma  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
the  tail  of  another  letter.  16.  Thus  typing 
encourages  accuracy. 

Key  to  Exercise  II  C,  page  29 : 

You  cannot  always  judge  by  appearances. 
A  new  family  moved  into  our  neighborhood 
recently.  We  looked  at  the  furniture.  It  was 
very  shabby.  Much  of  it  was  soiled.  Some  of 
the  chairs  had  broken  springs.  The  rugs  were 
worn  threadbare.  There  were  lamps  with 
broken  shades.  All  the  furniture  for  the  kitchen 
was  new  and  fresh.  Judging  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture  we  decided  the 
kitchen  equipment  would  soon  be  nicked  and 
ruined.  Then  the  eight-year-old  boy  appeared. 
He  looked  very  important.  We  talked  to  him 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  feeling  of  importance 
came  from  being  the  hero  of  a  fire.  He  had 
come  home  from  school  and  had  seen  smoke 
coming  from  the  kitchen.  He  knew  his  mother 
was  away.  He  rushed  to  send  in  an  alarm. 
Most  of  the  furniture  in  his  old  home  was 
burned  or  ruined  by  water.  The  shabby  furni¬ 
ture  we  had  seen  came  from  their  summer  home. 
They  were  going  to  use  that  until  the  insurance 
was  paid.  The  kitchen  furniture  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  place  was  not  worth  attempting  to  use  in 
the  city.  That  was  why  everything  for  the 
kitchen  was  fresh  and  new.  Instead  of  being 
careless  or  untidy  people  they  were  merely 
victims  of  a  fire. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  30-14 

1.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember 
What  You  Read?,  pages  30-31 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  pu¬ 
pils  need  to  improve  their  reading,  especially  in 
finding  the  central  thought  and  important 
details 
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Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  to 
written  work. 

i.  The  heroism  of  two  boys  in  averting  a 
railroad  wreck  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  2:39  p.m.  3.  They  were  taking  a  short  cut 
across  the  tracks.  4.  2:34  p.m.  5.  They 
waved  a  red  cap.  6.  Their  fathers  had  threat¬ 
ened  punishment  for  crossing  the  tracks.  7. 
They  ran  toward  the  train  because  there  would 
not  be  time  for  it  to  stop  before  hitting  the  ties 
if  they  waited  until  it  rounded  the  curve.  8. 
They  tumbled  into  the  shallow  fill  at  the  side  of 
the  tracks.  9.  2:20  p.m.  10.  They  did  not 
move  the  ties  because  they  were  too  heavy. 

(b)  Do  not  take  any  records  after  half  the 
class  has  given  their  scores.  The  poorer 
readers  should  not  be  publicly  exposed.  Be 
sure  to  encourage  the  discussion  of  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  reading. 

Picture,  page 31.  Locomotive  stopped  before 
reaching  the  curve.  There  were  two  boys.  The 
fill  was  shallow,  not  steep  and  deep.  If  houses 
had  been  near,  the  boys  could  have  called  for 
help. 

z.  Finding  the  Central  Thought, 
pages  52-53 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice 
for  pupils  whose  record  in  the  test,  Lesson  1, 
shows  they  need  it 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  work  may 
be  done  in  a  small  group  while  other  pupils  are 
otherwise  occupied.  Do  not  require  it  of  pupils 
who  made  high  scores  in  the  test. 


(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class ,  page  32:  1. 
The  first  sentence  2.  This  sentence  shows  that 
the  subject  will  be  limited  to  work  done  by 
physical  motion. 

(c)  Key  for  To  do  by  yourself  :  The  topic  of  the 
paragraph  is  Difficulties  Encountered  by  New 
England  Settlers. 

3.  Testing  Yourself,/?^  33 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  a 
chance  to  show  their  improvement  in  reading. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Do  not  require  this 
work  of  pupils  who  do  not  need  it. 

4.  Understanding  What  You 
Read,  pages  33-34 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  find 
and  use  exact  meanings  of  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key.  1.  Energy 
is  related  to  motion.  2.  Play  which  requires 
motion  is  similar  to  work  according  to  a  scien¬ 
tist’s  definition.  3.  No,  sturdy  means  strong. 
4.  Unfriendly.  5.  Migrating  means  moving 
from  one  region  to  another.  6.  Environment 
is  the  conditioning  influences  and  forces  that 
surround  and  affect  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  plant,  animal,  or  person.  7.  When 
steam  is  released,  it  escapes.  8.  When  you 
regulate  a  force,  you  control  it.  9.  A  person 
living  a  life  of  privation  lacks  the  usual  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  10.  An  artisan  is  a  workman. 


unit  two.  Reports  and  Announcements, 

Pages  v-73 


chapter  four.  Making  Reports  and  Announcements,  Pages  3/-^ 


1.  What  Should  a  Report  Do?, 
pages  33-37 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  purpose 
of  a  report  and  some  of  the  rules  for  making  a 
successful  one 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 


work,  page  jy.  For  an  average  eighth-grade 
class,  topics  4,  5,  9,  10  are  good  insofar  as  they 
are  not  too  broad.  Some  of  them  may  be  un¬ 
suitable,  judged  by  other  standards.  Topics 
finally  chosen  as  good  will  depend  upon  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 

(b)  In  discussion  of  the  topics  chosen,  let  each 
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pupil  show  which  topics  are  good  from  his 
standpoint. 

x.  Making  a  Report  Complete, 

pages  38-40 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  telling  enough  in  a  report  to  make  it 
clear  and  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  a  technique 
to  use  in  thinking  of  things  to  tell  about  a  topic 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  If  time  permits, 
following  the  first  written  exercise,  have  each  of 
several  pupils  read  aloud  the  topic  and  ques¬ 
tions  he  wrote.  The  class  may  decide  whether 
his  questions  are  good  as  guides  to  what  should 
be  told  in  a  report  about  the  topic  he  chose. 

(b)  Check  the  papers  written  in  the  second 
exercise  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  are  specific  enough  and  also  inclu¬ 
sive  enough  to  result  in  good  paragraphs. 

3.  Organizing  a  Report, 

pages  40-43 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  organize  a  report  into  good  paragraphs  and 
to  provide  practice  in  that  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  written 
work  on  Jane’s  notes:  1.  For  first  question, 
Notes  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  picture.  2. 
For  second  question,  Notes  13,  14,  15.  3.  For 

third  question,  Notes  16,  17,  19,  diagram.  4. 
For  fourth  question,  Notes  18,  20. 

(b)  Possible  key  to  notes  on  Jack’s  report: 
1.  How  was  lumber  obtained  in  pioneer  days? 
Notes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  2.  Why  were  more 

efficient  methods  needed?  Notes  8,  9,  10. 

3.  How  are  trees  felled?  Notes  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  diagram.  4.  How  are  they  transported? 
Notes  16,  17,  18,  19,  picture.  5.  How  are  logs 
cut  into  lumber?  Notes  20,  21,  22,  picture. 

4.  Organizing  and  Giving  Your 

Own  Report,  pages  43-47 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  give  a  report  of  his 
own,  using  what  has  been  taught  in  previous 
lessons,  and  to  evaluate  his  work  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  taught 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  many  schools 
the  work  of  preparation  will  be  done  outside 
school. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  ample  time  is  devoted  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  reports. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

In  preparing  and  giving  reports  in  connection 
with  science,  social  studies,  and  other  school 
work,  pupils  should  use  what  has  been  taught  in 
this  chapter.  Frequently,  such  reports  should 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  standards  and 
skills  presented  in  the  chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  classroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  period  for  giving  re¬ 
ports.  Often  classes  can  and  should  be  com¬ 
bined  for  the  giving  of  and  listening  to  reports. 

5.  Writing  and  Giving 
Announcements,  pages  47-49 

Purpose  of  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  what 
should  be  told  in  an  announcement  and  to 
provide  practice  in  writing  and  giving  an¬ 
nouncements 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  one  that  the  class  or  a  club  may 
need  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

(b)  Possible  key  to  written  work:  1.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  16,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  a.m.,  a  rum¬ 
mage  sale  will  be  held  in  the  school  gymnasium. 
Leave  your  articles  with  Miss  Tracy.  Don’t 
bring  your  bundles  before  Wednesday.  Small 
articles  will  be  sold  for  5^,  nothing  over  ioj£. 
Everybody  is  welcome.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the 
scholarship  fund.  (Note,  any  fund  may  be 
designated,  but  some  purpose  should  be  given 
for  the  sale.)  2.  All  pupils  and  their  parents  of 

the - school  are  invited  to  an  open 

meeting  of  the  Drama  Club  on  Friday,  October 
22,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  assembly  hall.  Scenes  from 
Twelfth  Night  will  be  given.  Admission  is  free. 
3.  Season  tickets  for  athletic  events  of  the  Sum¬ 
ner  Ave.  School  will  be  on  sale  daily,  Monday, 


October  25,  through  Friday,  October  29,  at  the 
gymnasium  office  of  the  school  at  recess  and 
from  2:30  to  3:00  o’clock.  Price  of  tickets  ad¬ 
mitting  to  20  events  $1.50.  Price  of  admission 
to  each  event  iofh  Buy  a  season  ticket  and 
save  fifty  cents  for  a  War  Savings  Stamp! 


4.  Friday,  October  1 5,  6th  period,  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall,  members  of  the  Student  Government 
Board  will  be  elected  by  the  student  body.  Be 
a  public-spirited  citizen.  Cast  your  vote  for 
good  government. 


chapter  five.  Using  Books  and  Planning  Paragraphs  in 

Reports,  Pages  49-48 


1.  Finding  Books  in  the 
Library,  pages  49-42 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  find  books  efficiently  in  the  library,  by  means 
of  th'e  Dewey  Decimal  System 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To  de¬ 
cide  by  yourself:  1.  500-599.  2.  800-899. 

3.  600-699.  4.  400-499.  5.  500-599.  6. 

900-999.  7.  800-899.  8.  600-699.  9-  200- 

299.  10.  900-999  or  300-399. 

(b)  Key  to  written  work:  1.  300-399.  2. 

800-899.  3-  900-999.  4.  200-299.  5*  400-499. 

2-  Finding  the  Right  Books  of 
Reference,  pages  42-44 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  seek 
information  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  earlier 
part  of  lesson:  1.  Who's  Who  in  America.  2. 
An  atlas.  3.  An  encyclopedia.  4.  Who’ s  Who 
in  America.  5.  An  encyclopedia. 

(b)  Key  to  written  work:  1.  The  last  choice. 

2.  The  second  choice.  3.  The  second  choice. 

4.  The  first  choice. 

3.  What  Is  a  Good  Paragraph?, 
pages  44-44 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  state 
rules  for  paragraphs  and  to  give  pupils  a  chance 
to  apply  them 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  discussion 
called  for  under  To  discuss  in  class  should 
emphasize  the  rules  that  will  be  developed  for 
paragraphs. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  questions  on  Sarah’s  re¬ 
port:  1.  Sentence  1.  2.  Yes,  sentence  8.  3.  Yes, 
sentence  10  repeats  part  of  sentence  2.  4.  Sen¬ 
tence  7  may  be  inserted  before  2.  Sentence  9 
may  be  inserted  before  4. 

4.  Learning  When  to  Begin  a 
New  Paragraph,  pages  46-48 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  the  rules  for  paragraphs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to 
written  work:  1.  Five  paragraphs.  2.  “Adiver 
needs  many  tools...”  and  “When  a  diver  is 
ready  to  come  up  . . .”  3.  All  sentences  of  first 

three  paragraphs  go  in  one  paragraph.  In  last 
paragraph  omit,  “The  wires  are  in  his  life  line 
...  as  the  diver  rises.”  Do  not  count  it  wrong 
if  some  pupils  also  omit  from  last  paragraph, 
“The  pressure  in  deep  water  is  very  high..., 
finally  death,”  and  from  the  first  paragraph, 
“The  buoyancy  of  the  water  would  make  an 
ordinary  hammer  useless.”  4.  See  above. 
5.  Some  pupils  may  see  that  “The  wires  are  in 
his  life  line  ...  by  this  line,”  belong  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  entire  report.  6.  Yes,  “Divers 
now  have  a  . . .”  and  “Today  many  divers  have 
a  telephone  . . 


chapter  six.  The  Agreement  of  the  Subject  and  the  Verb, 

pages  ;8-6 ; 


i.  Testing  Yourself,  pages  ;8-6o 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  to  review  the  agreement  of  the  verb  and 
subject 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  i.  are. 

2.  has.  3.  sees.  4.  have.  5.  face.  6.  form. 
7.  are.  8.  have.  9.  are.  10.  takes.  11.  is. 
12.  knows.  13.  are.  14.  doesn’t.  15.  isn’t. 
16.  like.  17.  gives.  18.  are.  19.  has. 

2-  Singular  and  Plural  Verbs, 
pages  60-61 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in 
using  correct  verb  forms  with  singular  and 
plural  subjects 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  work,  page 
60:  x.  was.  2.  was.  3.  were.  4.  has.  5. 
were.  6.  were.  7.  know.  8.  were.  9.  were. 
10.  doesn’t.  11.  weren’t. 

Key  to  written  work,  page  61 :  1.  Accounts 
—  were.  2.  were  —  varieties.  3.  boy  —  was. 
4.  neighbors  —  have.  5.  He  was  soon  bidding 
against  the  junkman.  6.  result  —  was.  7.  a 
boy  —  knows.  8.  he  —  was.  9.  there  was  a 
broken  rake  (as  well  as  worn  out  garden  hose ,  etc., 

may  be  added).  10.  Ted  and -  (any  name 

may  be  added)  don’t.  11.  Wasn’t  his  mother 
(as  well  as  his  father ,  may  be  added). 

3.  Recognizing  Nouns  and  Verbs, 

pages  61-62 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  functions 
of  nouns  and  of  verbs  and  to  show  the  pupil  that 
classification  of  words  as  parts  of  speech  de¬ 
pends  on  how  they  are  used  in  a  sentence 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  Picture  is  used  as  a  verb;  it  is  the  sim¬ 
ple  predicate  of  the  sentence.  2.  Picture  is 
used  as  a  noun;  it  is  the  simple  subject  of  the 
sentence.  3.  House  is  used  as  a  verb;  it  is  the 
simple  predicate  of  the  sentence.  4.  House  is 
used  as  a  noun;  it  is  the  simple  subject  of  the 
sentence.  5.  Dog  is  used  as  a  noun;  it  is  the 


simple  subject  of  the  sentence.  6.  Dog  is  used 
as  a  verb;  it  is  the  simple  predicate  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  7.  Find  is  used  as  a  verb;  it  is  the  simple 
predicate  of  the  sentence.  8.  Find  is  used  as  a 
noun;  it  is  the  simple  subject  of  the  sentence. 
9.  Puffs  is  used  as  a  verb;  it  is  the  simple  pred¬ 
icate  of  the  sentence.  10.  Puffs  is  used  as  a 
noun;  it  is  the  simple  subject  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Compound  Subjects  and 
Predicates,  pages  62-64 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  what 
a  compound  subject  and  a  compound  predicate 
are,  to  give  practice  in  combining  ideas,  and  to 
give  practice  in  applying  what  has  already  been 
taught  about  subject  and  verb  agreement 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  discus¬ 
sion  exercise,  page  63:  1.  was.  2.  were.  3.  is. 
4.  has.  5.  has.  6.  agrees.  7.  are.  8.  is. 
9.  are.  10.  wonder. 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
page  345- 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  6 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  review  of 
the  grammar  taught  to  this  point  by  which 
the  pupil  can  discover  whether  he  knows  the 
reason  for  the  choices  he  makes  in  correct 
usage 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  Sentence  1: 
(1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence  because  it 
tells  something.  (2)  The  complete  subject  is 
The  boys.  (3)  There  is  one  simple  subject, 
boys.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  because  more 
than  one  person  is  discussed  in  the  sentence. 
(5)  Boys  is  a  noun  because  it  is  the  general 
name  of  a  class  of  people  and  used  as  the  simple 
subject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete  pred¬ 
icate  is  drive  carefully.  (7)  There  is  one  simple 
predicate,  drive.  (8)  Drive  is  a  verb  because  the 
simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb. 
(9)  Drive  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with  the 
plural  subject. 


Sentence  2:  (i)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  Their  parents  and  friends.  (3)  There 
are  two  simple  subjects,  parents,  friends,  con¬ 
nected  by  the  word  and,  making  a  compound 
subject.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  because 
more  than  one  person  is  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (5)  Parents  and  friends  are  nouns  be¬ 
cause  they  are  names  of  classes  of  persons  and 
used  as  the  compound  subject  of  the  sentence. 
(6)  The  complete  predicate  is  trust  them.  (7) 
The  simple  predicate  is  trust.  (8)  Trust  is  a 
verb  because  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence 
is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Trust  is  a  plural  verb  to 
agree  with  the  plural  subject. 

Sentence  3:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  Neither  Harry  nor  Arthur.  (3)  There 
are  two  simple  subjects,  Harry ,  Arthur,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  words  Neither  and  nor ,  making  a 
compound  subject.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular 
because  the  parts  of  the  compound  subject  sep¬ 
arated  by  neither,  nor  are  both  singular.  (5) 
Harry  and  Arthur  are  nouns  because  they  are 
names  of  persons  and  used  as  the  compound 
subject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete 
predicate  is  is  reckless.  (7)  The  simple  predi¬ 
cate  is  is.  (8)  Is  is  a  verb  because  the  simple 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  9.  Is 
is  a  singular  verb  to  agree  with  the  singular 
subject. 

Sentence  4:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  they.  (3)  There  is  one  simple  sub¬ 
ject,  they.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  because 
more  than  one  person  is  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (5)  They  is  a  pronoun  used  in  place  of 
the  nouns  Harry  and  Arthur  as  the  simple  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predi¬ 
cate  is  work  and  play  together.  (7)  There  are 
two  simple  predicates,  work ,  play,  connected  by 
the  word  and,  making  a  compound  predicate. 
(8)  Work  and  play  are  verbs  because  the  simple 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9) 
Work  and  play  are  plural  verbs  to  agree  with 
the  plural  subject. 

Sentence  5:  (1)  This  is  an  exclamatory  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  expresses  strong  feeling.  (2) 
The  complete  subject  is  they.  (3)  The  simple 
subject  is  tkey.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  be¬ 


cause  more  than  one  person  is  discussed  in  the 
sentence.  (5)  They  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is 
used  in  place  of  the  nouns  Harry  and  Arthur, 
and  used  as  the  simple  subject  of  the  sentence. 
(6)  The  complete  predicate  is  have  what  a  good 
time.  (7)  The  simple  predicate  is  have.  (8)  Have 
is  a  verb  because  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Have  is  a  plural 
verb  to  agree  with  the  plural  subject. 

Sentence  6:  (1)  This  is  an  interrogative  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  asks  a  question.  (2)  The  com¬ 
plete  subject  is  either  Mary  or  Alice.  (3)  There 
are  two  simple  subjects,  Mary,  Alice,  separated 
by  the  words  either ,  or,  making  a  compound 
subject.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular  because 
both  parts  of  the  compound  subject  separated 
by  either,  or  are  singular.  (5)  Mary  and  Alice 
are  nouns  because  they  are  the  names  of  persons 
and  used  as  the  compound  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  does  know 
them.  (7)  The  simple  predicate  is  does  know. 
(8)  Does  know  is  a  verb  because  the  simple 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9) 
Does  know  is  a  singular  verb  to  agree  with  the 
singular  subject. 

Sentence  7:  (1)  This  is  an  imperative  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  expresses  a  command.  (2)  The 
complete  subject  is  you  understood.  (3)  The 
simple  subject  is  you  understood.  (4)  This 
subject  is  plural  in  form  because  it  may  apply 
to  more  than  one  person.  (5)  You  is  a  pronoun 
used  instead  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons 
who  are  addressed,  and  used  as  the  simple  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predi¬ 
cate  is  stop  and  look  at  them.  (7)  There  are  two 
simple  predicates,  stop,  look,  connected  by  the 
word  and,  making  a  compound  predicate. 
(8)  Stop  and  look  are  verbs  because  the  simple 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9) 
Stop  and  look  are  plural  verbs  to  agree  with  the 
plural  understood  subject. 

More  Practice,  pages  66-68 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A:  Depending  on  the  interests  of 
the  pupils,  subjects  i,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10  may  be 
suitable  in  that  they  are  not  too  broad  and 
offer  possibilities  for  brief  reports. 
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Exercise  I  B:  The  questions  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied,  for  they  will  differ  with  different  pupils. 
Make  sure  that  they  are  specific  and  sufficiently 
inclusive  to  result  in  good  paragraph  divisions. 

Exercise  I  C,  suggested  key: 

Paragraph  I.  What  were  the  ancient  ideas 
about  the  Sargasso  Sea? 

2.  There  are  many  legends  about  the  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea.  i.  The  ancients  believed  the  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea  was  the  home  of  sea  serpents.  12.  In 
olden  times  it  was  believed  that  ships  were 
drawn  into  its  whirlpool  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
4.  Escape  was  supposed  to  be  impossible.  14. 
Perhaps  Poe  based  his  story  The  Descent  into 
the  Maelstrom  on  some  of  these  legends. 

Paragraph  II.  What  and  where  is  it? 

9.  It  is  a  stretch  of  calm  water  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  slow  whirlpool.  3.  The  sea  is  located 
east  of  the  West  Indies  and  west  of  the  Azores. 
15.  It  is  located  between  the  Gulf  Stream  flow¬ 
ing  northeast  and  other  currents  flowing  toward 
the  south  and  west.  18.  The  sea  is  larger  than 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States.  7.  Seaweed 
covers  about  a  tenth  of  its  surface. 

Paragraph  III.  Where  does  the  seaweed 
come  from? 

17.  The  seaweed  in  this  sea  originally  grew 
along  the  edges  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  6.  Because  no  currents  flow 
out  from  this  sea,  any  seaweed  that  floats  into 
it  remains.  19.  The  seaweed  is  held  up  by 
small  air  bladders  that  grow  on  its  tips. 

Paragraph  IV.  What  life  is  there  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea? 

5.  The  masses  of  seaweed  which  cover  much 
of  its  area  abound  with  life.  10.  The  masses  of 
seaweed  offer  food  and  shelter  to  many  forms  of 
life.  16.  There  are  sharks,  eels,  octopuses, 
jelly  fish,  flying  fish,  and  sea  horses.  11.  As  the 
seaweed  grows,  it  becomes  covered  with  shells 
and  the  skeletons  of  animals  that  have  lived  in 
it.  10.  The  seaweed  thus  becomes  heavier  and 
heavier  until  it  sinks.  8.  The  scientists  who 
have  visited  this  sea  have  found  hundreds  of 
forms  of  sea  life  but  no  monsters.  13.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  found  no  ships  whirling  around  this 
sea. 

Either  5  or  10  should  be  omitted  and  13. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  6 7:  1.  Consult  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  000-099,  and  medieval  histories,  900- 


999.  1.  Consult  an  atlas  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Consult  encyclopedias;  look  up  his  name  in 
card  catalogue;  consult  shelves,  900-999.  4. 

Consult  an  atlas.  5.  Consult  an  atlas.  6. 
Consult  encyclopedias.  7.  Look  up  whaling  in 
catalogue.  8.  Look  up  airplane  in  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  Give  extra 
credit  for  this  answer  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  text. 

Exercise  II  B:  1.  The  topic  sentence  is  the 
first.  Correct  order  as  printed;  omit  “Thun¬ 
derstorms  are  not  the  cause  of  sour  milk.” 
1.  Topic  sentence  is  the  first.  Omit  last  sen¬ 
tence.  Interchange  order  of  the  two  sen¬ 
tences:  “The  second  obstacle  was  that .  .  .”  and, 
“His  first  setback,  etc.”  3.  Topic  sentence  is 
the  first.  Omit,  “It  was  sometimes  hard  to 
get”  and  “It  was  often  difficult  to  secure  salt.” 
Insert  the  last  sentence  after  “  ...  it  was  held  in 
high  regard.” 

Key  to  Exercise  III  A,  page  68:  1.  is.  2.  is. 
3.  are.  4.  Doesn’t.  5.  is.  6.  are.  7.  have. 
8.  Doesn’t.  9.  have,  are.  10.  are. 

Key  to  Exercise  III  B:  Sentence  1.  (1) 

This  is  a  declarative  sentence  because  it  tells 
something.  (2)  The  complete  subject  is  The 
group  oj  workers.  (3)  The  simple  subject  is 
group.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular  because  it  is 
the  name  of  one  unit.  (5)  Group  is  a  noun 
because  it  is  the  name  of  a  unit  and  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete 
predicate  is  is  making  plans.  (7)  The  simple 
predicate  is  is  making.  (8)  Is  making  is  a  verb 
because  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is 
always  a  verb.  (9)  Is  making  is  a  singular  verb 
to  agree  with  the  singular  subject. 

Sentence  2.  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sen¬ 

tence  because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  com¬ 
plete  subject  is  no  electricity.  (3)  The  simple 
subject  is  electricity.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular 
because  only  one  thing  is  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (5)  Electricity  is  a  noun  because  it  is  the 
name  of  a  force  and  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  is 
there.  (7)  The  simple  predicate  is  is.  (8)  Is  is 
a  verb  because  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Is  is  a  singular  verb 
to  agree  with  the  singular  subject. 

Sentence  3:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 


subject  is  the  poles  and  wires.  (3)  There  are  two 
simple  subjects,  poles,  wires,  connected  by  the 
word  and,  making  a  compound  subject.  (4) 
This  subject  is  plural  because  more  than  one 
thing  is  discussed  in  the  sentence.  (5)  Poles 
and  wires  are  nouns  because  they  are  the  names 
of  objects  and  used  as  the  compound  subject  of 
the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  are 
lying  on  the  ground.  (7)  The  simple  predicate 
is  are  lying.  (8)  Are  lying  is  a  verb  because  the 
simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb. 
(9)  Are  lying  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with  a 
plural  subject. 

Sentence  4:  (1)  This  is  an  interrogative  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  asks  a  question.  (2)  The  com¬ 
plete  subject  is  our  square.  (3)  The  simple  sub¬ 
ject  is  square.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular  be¬ 
cause  only  one  thing  is  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (5)  Square  is  a  noun  because  it  is  the 
name  of  a  location  and  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  doesn't 
look  strange  after  the  storm.  (7)  The  simple 
predicate  is  does  look.  (8)  Does  look  is  a  verb 
because  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is 
always  a  verb.  (9)  Does  look  is  a  singular  verb 
to  agree  with  the  singular  subject. 

Sentence  5:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  a  tree  as  well  as  a  pole.  (3)  The  simple 
subject  is  tree.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular 
since  one  thing  is  discussed  in  the  sentence. 
(Note  the  expression  as  well  as  a  pole  is  disre¬ 
garded.)  (5)  Tree  is  a  noun  because  it  is  the 
name  of  a  type  of  plant  and  used  as  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is 
is  lying  across  one  street.  (7)  The  simple  predi¬ 
cate  is  is  lying.  (8)  Is  lying  is  a  verb  because 
the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a 
verb.  (9)  Is  lying  is  a  singular  verb  to  agree 
with  a  singular  subject. 

Sentence  6:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  many  workers.  (3)  The  simple  sub¬ 
ject  is  workers.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  be¬ 
cause  more  than  one  person  is  discussed  in  the 
sentence.  (5)  Workers  is  a  noun  because  it 
names  persons  of  a  certain  occupation  and  is 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  (6)  The 
complete  predicate  is  are  coming  from  the  East. 
(7)  The  simple  predicate  is  are  coming.  (8)  Are 


coming  is  a  verb  because  the  simple  predicate 
of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Are  com¬ 
ing  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with  a  plural  sub¬ 
ject. 

Sentence  7:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  local  workmen  and  Boy  Scouts.  (3) 
There  are  two  simple  subjects,  workmen,  Scouts, 
connected  by  the  word  and ,  making  a  compound 
subject.  (4)  This  subject  is  plural  because 
more  than  one  person  is  named  by  each  of  the 
simple  subjects.  (5)  Workmen  and  Scouts  are 
nouns  because  they  are  names  of  kinds  of 
people  and  used  as  the  compound  subject  of  the 
sentence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  have 
been  working  for  hours.  (7)  The  simple  predi¬ 
cate  is  have  been  working.  (8)  Have  been  work¬ 
ing  is  a  verb  because  the  simple  predicate  of  a 
sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Have  been 
working  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with  the  plural 
subject. 

Sentence  8:  (1)  This  is  an  exclamatory  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  expresses  strong  feeling.  (2) 
The  complete  subject  is  it.  (3)  The  simple  sub¬ 
ject  is  it.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular  because  it 
names  one  thing.  (5)  It  is  a  pronoun  used  in 
place  of  some  such  noun  as  case,  situation,  pre¬ 
dicament,  etc.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is 
doesn't  seem  hopeless.  (7)  The  simple  predi¬ 
cate  is  does  seem.  (8)  Does  seem  is  a  verb  be¬ 
cause  the  simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  al¬ 
ways  a  verb.  (9)  Does  seem  is  a  singular  verb  to 
agree  with  a  singular  subject. 

Sentence  9:  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something.  (2)  The  complete 
subject  is  reels  of  wire  and  poles.  (3)  There  are 
two  simple  subjects,  reels,  poles ,  connected  by 
the  word  and,  making  a  compound  subject. 

(4)  This  subject  is  plural  because  more  than 
one  thing  is  being  discussed  in  the  sentence. 

(5)  Reels  and  poles  are  nouns  because  they  are 
the  names  of  objects  and  used  as  the  compound 
subject  of  the  sentence.  (6)  The  complete 
predicate  is  have  arrived  and  are  being  brought  to 
the  square.  (7)  There  are  two  simple  predi¬ 
cates,  have  arrived,  are  being  brought ,  connected 
by  the  word  and,  making  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate.  (8)  Have  arrived  and  are  being  brought 
are  verbs  because  the  simple  predicates  of  sen¬ 
tences  are  always  verbs.  (9)  Have  arrived  and 
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are  being  brought  are  plural  verbs  to  agree  with 
the  plural  subject. 

Sentence  io:  (i)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence 
because  it  tells  something,  (a)  The  complete 
subject  is  plenty  of  jobs.  (3)  The  simple  subject 
is  plenty.  (4)  This  subject  is  singular  in  form 
but  plural  in  meaning  because  it  means  many. 

(5)  Plenty  is  a  noun  because  it  is  the  name  of  a 
quantity  and  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  (6)  The  complete  predicate  is  are  going 
to  be  there.  (7)  The  simple  predicate  is  are  going 
to  be.  (8)  Are  going  to  be  is  a  verb  because  the 
simple  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb. 
(9)  Are  going  to  be  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with 
the  plural  meaning  of  the  subject. 

Sentence  11:  (1)  This  is  an  imperative  sen¬ 
tence  because  it  expresses  a  command.  (2)  The 
complete  subject  is  you  understood.  (3)  The 
simple  subject  is  you  understood.  (4)  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  plural.  (5)  You  is  a  pronoun  used  in 
place  of  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  and  used  as  a  subject  of  the  sentence. 

(6)  The  complete  predicate  is  don't  stand  in  the 
way.  (7)  The  simple  predicate  is  do  stand. 
(8)  Do  stand  is  a  verb  because  the  simple  predi¬ 


cate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  verb.  (9)  Do 
stand  is  a  plural  verb  to  agree  with  the  plural 
subject. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  69-75 

1.  Can  You  Use  the  Tools  of 
Study?,  pages  69-70 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  use  of  table 
of  contents,  and  index 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  a.  water,  b.  air.  c.  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  g.  light,  h.  sound.  2.  a.  261.  b.  196. 
c.  177,  179,  184.  d.  173,  178,  193,  196,  accept 
also  239.  e.  184.  3.  210-244. 

2-  Can  You  Use  the  Card 
Catalogue  as  a  Tool?,  pages  70-71 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  use  of 
the  card  catalogue 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key:  (Numbers 
1— 1 6  in  parentheses  show  alphabetical  order  in 
which  cards  should  be  arranged.) 


Title  Cards 
1.  800  (12) 

S  Ivanhoe 

Scott,  Walter 


Author  Cards 
800  (16) 

S  Scott,  Walter 
Ivanhoe 


Subject  Cards 
800  (8) 

S  English  Literature 
Scott,  Walter 
Ivanhoe 


2.  900  (n) 

C  History  of  Our  Nation, 
The 

Chapman,  Henry  S. 


900  (5) 

C  Chapman,  Henry  S. 
History  of  Our  Nation, 
The 


900  (1) 

C  American  History 
Chapman,  Henry  S. 
History  of  Our  Nation, 
The 


3.  Accept  the  following  depending  on  how  pupil  classifies  book 
600  or  900  600  or  900 


C  C 


c  c 


(17) 

Test  Pilot 
Collins,  J.  H. 


(6) 

Collins,  J.  H. 
Test  Pilot 


C  (3) 

Aviation 
Collins,  J.  H. 
Test  Pilot 
900  (4) 

C  Biography 

Collins,  J.  H. 
Test  Pilot 
or 

Fiction  no  card 
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Title  Cards 

4-  (14) 

No  call  number 

Minute  Mysteries 
Ripley,  H.  A. 

5.  (10) 

He  Went  With  Marco 

Polo 

Kent,  Louise  A. 

6.  800  (7) 

H  Dark  Frigate,  The 
Hawes,  Charles  Board- 
man 


Author  Cards 

(i5) 

Ripley,  H.  A. 
Minute  Mysteries 


(13) 

Kent,  Louise  A. 

He  Went  With  Marco 
Polo 

(9) 

800  Hawes,  Charles  Board- 
H  man 

Dark  Frigate,  The 


Subject  Cards 

(11) 

No  card 


No  card 


.(2) 

800  American  Literature 
H  Hawes,  Charles  Board- 
man 

Dark  Frigate,  The 


If  pupils  decide  this  is  fiction,  not  literature,  accept  absence  of  call  numbers  and  subject  card. 


3.  Can  You  Use  the  Dictionary?, 

pages  71-7} 

Purpose  of  lesson:  To  teach  use  of  dictionary 
in  finding  exact  meanings 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Suggested  key  to 
written  work:  1.  drama.  2.  acted.  3.  se¬ 


lected.  4.  current  of  air.  5.  horses  accus¬ 
tomed  to  heavy  loads.  6.  roughly  frank,  blunt. 

7.  cliff,  steep  bank.  8.  frighten,  deceive.  9. 
He  trusted  me  to  understand  his  meaning.  10. 
believe.  11.  honor.  12.  a  notation  showing 
that  a  sum  of  money  representing  the  value  of 
the  goods  was  deducted  from  my  bill. 


UNIT  THREE. 


Storytelling,  Pages  74-m 


chapter  seven.  How  To  Tell  StOfies,  Pages  74-88 


1.  What  Makes  a  Story 
Interesting?,  pages  74-77 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  difference 
between  a  story  and  a  report  and  to  build  a  list 
of  standards  for  storytelling 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  During  class  discus¬ 
sion  and  checking  of  rules  refer  constantly  to 
the  model  story  to  illustrate  the  rules.  Make 
sure  that  each  pupil  understands  exactly  what 
each  rule  means. 

z.  Choosing  Title,  Beginnings 
and  Endings,  pages  78-80 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  good  titles,  beginnings,  and  endings 


of  stories  and  to  provide  practice  in  selecting 
good  titles  and  beginnings  and  in  making  good 
endings  for  stories 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  During  the 
first  section  of  the  lesson,  give  pupils  plenty  of 
time  to  plan  the  stories  they  choose  to  tell. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  either  of  the  two  discussions 
in  the  lesson. 

(c)  Key:  for  good  title  —  1,  5,  7,  10;  9  may 

be  considered  to  give  away  the  point;  for  good 
beginnings  —  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10;  for  good  endings 
—  i>  3>  5>  7>  r4;  4>  6,  better  for  beginnings; 

10,  trite;  12,  dull  and  possibly  13. 

(d)  Hints  for  completing  the  stories: 

1.  The  old  horse  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
children’s  father  and  not  the  word  he  used.  She 
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may  have  belonged  to  him  as  a  colt.  Like 
many  family  horses,  she  would  not  take  a  fast 
pace  for  the  children  unless  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  someone  in  whose  judgment  she  had 
confidence. 

2.  The  school  bully  laughs  at  the  idea  of  a 
swimming  champion.  He  goes  in  for  real 
sports,  football,  etc.  He  implies  that  he  could 
win  any  swimming  match  he  wanted  to.  Red 
suggests  he  learn  to  swim  first,  not  really  think¬ 
ing  that  the  bully  can’t  swim.  The  bully 
makes  life  miserable  for  Red  until  a  boat  over¬ 
turns  on  the  lake  and  Red  rescues  him  from 
drowning. 

3.  The  detective  thought  the  girl  was  shop¬ 
lifting  and  didn’t  believe  her  story.  She  had 
no  slip  to  prove  the  sale  and  there  had  been  an 
epidemic  of  shoplifting.  The  manager  of  the 
store  sent  the  detective  with  her  back  to  the 
other  store  where  fortunately  the  clerk  remem¬ 
bered  the  sale.  At  Cooley’s  the  manager  wished 
to  make  amends  and  offered  her  any  article  in 
the  shop.  She  chose  a  fur  coat. 

3.  Keeping  a  Story  Moving, 

pages  80-82 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  to  the  point  and  avoiding  need¬ 
less  repetition 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  written 
work:  Omit  sentences  6,  15,  23 

(b)  Judge  the  conversations  first  for  including 
the  essential  information.  In  the  second  place 
praise  use  of  words  other  than  said.  In  the 
third  place  draw  attention  to  realistic  speeches 
and  any  indication  of  gesture  or  facial  expres¬ 
sion. 

4.  Using  the  Right  Order  in 
Telling  a  Story,  pages  82-8; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  telling  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
happened 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  order  of 
story:  The  order  given  below  is  the  order  in 
which  the  story  was  written.  There  may  be 
possible  deviations  which  should  be  accepted: 


6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  10,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  13,  12,  14,  15,  18, 
J7,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  20,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  30, 

29,  34,  3i,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  4°,  41,  42, 

43,  45,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  52,  51,  5°,  57,  58,  59, 

53,  54,  55,  56,  60,  62,  61,  64,  65,  63,  66,  68,  67. 

5.  Planning,  Writing,  and 
Telling  Your  Own  Story, 
pages  86-88 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  pupil  to  prepare  a  story,  to  tell  a 
story,  to  listen  to  stories,  and  to  evaluate  those 
stories  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in 
this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  questions 
given  under  To  read  and  decide  by  yourself  need 
not  be  discussed.  They  are  to  be  used  by  each 
pupil  to  help  him  to  think  of  a  story  to  tell. 

(b)  Although  it  is  preferable  for  each  pupil  to 
make  a  story  about  something  he  has  seen, 
heard,  or  done,  or  about  something  that  has 
happened  to  him  or  to  someone  he  knows,  he 
should  understand  that  he  may  plan  to  tell  a 
story  he  has  heard  or  read.  All  the  work  on 
pages  86-87  may  be  done  as  outside  work. 

(c)  If  desirable,  a  chairman  may  be  chosen  to 
make  a  program  for  the  storytelling.  Each 
pupil  who  plans  a  story  should  give  his  name 
and  the  title  of  his  story  to  the  chairman.  Keep 
the  storytelling  as  informal  as  possible.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  arrange  pupils’  chairs  in  an  informal  group 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  pupil  to  stand 
while  he  tells  his  story.  As  each  storyteller 
finishes  telling  his  story,  give  time  for  pupils  to 
ask  him  questions  about  it  if  they  wish. 

(d)  Do  not  omit  To  discuss  in  class.  Such 
evaluation  is  essential  for  the  class  in  finding 
out  what  they  need  to  do  to  improve  subsequent 
storytelling  activities. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

(a)  Successful  teaching  of  storytelling  de¬ 
pends  to  some  extent  upon  the  character  of  the 
program  in  literature.  In  teaching  literature, 
pupils  should  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
interesting  stories  and  poems,  and  a  given  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  handled  as  something  to  be  en- 
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joyed  while  being  read  rather  than  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  remembered  or  as  something  to  be 
studied. 

(b)  Give  pupils  opportunity  to  tell  stories 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  social  studies 
and  other  subjects  when  such  stories  are 
needed  to  clarify  topics  being  studied  in  those 
fields. 


SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOL 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  a  separate  period  for  the 
telling  of  their  stories.  For  this  activity,  sev¬ 
eral  classes  may  be  combined. 


chapter  eight.  Paragraphing  and  Punctuating  Direct 

Quotations,  Pages  88-9; 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  88-89 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  pu¬ 
pils  need  to  review  or  learn  how  to  paragraph 
and  punctuate  direct  quotations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 
work: 

I.  Amid  the  downpour  of  rain  Joe  slipped  his 
bicycle  under  the  ledge  of  rock  and  crawled  in 
where  the  slit  widened.  2.  Beyond  was  a 
fairly  large  space.  3.  Joe  looked  in.  4.  Yes, 
two  sharp  eyes  were  blinking  at  him.  5.  In  a 
second  he  saw  a  man,  a  tramp,  in  deep  content¬ 
ment. 

6.  “Hello,  sir,”  said  Joe. 

7.  “Umph,”  spat  out  the  tramp. 

8.  “How  long  do  you  think  it’ll  be  raining?” 
ventured  Joe. 

9.  “Till  it  stops,”  grunted  the  tramp. 

10.  After  a  long  silence  Joe  questioned,  “Are 
there  many  such  caves  around  here,  pal?” 

II.  “Yes,  lots  of  ’em,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  12. 
Too  bad,”  drawled  the  tramp,  “you  didn’t  find 
a  different  one.” 

13.  “Sleep  on,  my  friend.  14.  I’ll  not  dis¬ 
turb  you,”  answered  Joe. 

15.  “How  do  I  know  you’re  not  a  police  of¬ 
ficer?”  snapped  the  tramp. 

16.  “Don’t  worry  about  that,  pal.” 

17.  “Even  if  you  aren’t,”  snarled  the  tramp, 
“how  would  you  like  it  if  a  stranger,  an  in¬ 
truder,  came  crashing  in  on  your  front  porch  if 
you  were  napping  there?” 

18.  “No,  my  friend,  I  shouldn’t,  but  you 
surely  wouldn’t  want  me  to  get  drenched.” 


19.  “Yes,  maybe  you’re  right,”  answered  the 
tramp,  “but  please  keep  quiet,  pal,  so  that  I  can 
hear  the  beautiful  sound  of  the  rain.” 

20.  “So  like  a  tramp,”  said  Joe  to  himself. 

z.  Paragraphing  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  89-90 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
direct  quotations  are  paragraphed,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  “Let’s  have  a  secret  language,”  said  The 
Duffer  to  the  boys  in  the  cabin.  “Then  no  one 
can  know  what  we’re  talking  about.” 

“I  name  the  cabin  barnacle,”  began  The 
Puffer. 

“  Let’s  call  every  boy  a  biffer”  suggested  The 
Huffer. 

“  Barker  will  do  for  the  dog,”  added  The  King 
Swank. 

“Add  bim  for  the  fire  in  the  fireplace,”  said 
The  Clinker. 

“I  vote  to  call  the  oil  for  the  lamp  baff,”  put 
in  The  Blinker. 

“There’s  a  pond  outside,”  said  The  Duffer. 
“Let’s  call  it  blop.” 

“And  we’ll  name  the  water  blup ,”  invented 
The  Blinker. 

“Good  enough  for  one  afternoon,”  concluded 
The  King  Swank.  “The  meeting  is  adjourned.” 

The  group  pulled  the  door  shut  and  went  off 
home.  Just  as  the  various  members  were  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  their  supper,  however,  there  came 
an  excited  yell  from  The  King  Swank,  who  ran 
by  screaming,  “Biffers,  biffers,  come  out!  The 
barker’s  knocked  the  baff  into  the  bim.  If  you 
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don’t  grab  pails  and  get  some  blup  from  the  blop 
the  bim’ll  wipe  out  the  barnacle.” 

3.  Punctuating  Direct 
Quotations,  pages  91-92 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  direct  quotations  and  give  pupils  a 
chance  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  “Just  leave  your  car  for  an  hour,  sir. 
I’ll  have  it  ready  for  you,”  said  the  service  op¬ 
erator  cheerfully.  “Our  boss  always  tells  us, 
‘Give  the  customers  quick  service.’  ” 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  can  have  it  then?” 
asked  Mr.  White.  “I  must  get  along  on  my 
trip.  I  have  a  boss,  too.  He  says,  ‘Get  over 
the  ground,  men.  Get  over  the  ground.’  ” 

The  service  man  grinned  and  replied,  “That’s 
good  for  our  business.  The  more  miles  you 
cover,  the  more  service  we  have  to  give.” 

“You’re  right,”  answered  Mr.  White,  “but 
we  fellows  have  to  get  around  to  get  business. 
I’ll  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

Mr.  White  strolled  across  the  street  and 
stopped  to  buy  a  paper. 

“What’s  new?”  he  asked  the  newsman. 

“Not  much,”  the  man  answered,  “except  for 
the  storm.  This  headline  says,  ‘Ten  houses 
unroofed  by  wind.’” 

“Huh!”  snorted  Mr.  Brown.  “Nature’s 
like  some  people  I  know.  They  do  more  dam¬ 
age  blowing  around  than  an  army  can  repair. 
I  agree  with  the  man  who  said,  ‘Use  your  mouth 
to  eat  with.  Saves  trouble.’” 

“That’s  not  so  bad,”  answered  the  newsman. 
“How’s  your  appetite?” 

4.  Punctuating  Yes,  and  No, 
Nouns  of  Address,  and  Apposi- 
tives,  pages  92-99 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctu¬ 
ation  of  Yes ,  No,  nouns  of  address,  and  apposi- 
tives,  and  give  practice  in  these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work: 

1.  “Ann,  is  this  book,  Westward  Ho!,  the  one 
you  wanted?”  asked  Virginia. 


2.  “Yes,  that’s  the  one,”  said  Ann.  “Where 
did  you  find  it,  Virginia?” 

3.  “It  was  here,  behind  the  big  books,  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia,”  Virginia  replied. 

4.  “Now  we  must  find  Sally,”  Ann  said. 
“Sally,  you  little  wretch,  are  you  hiding?” 

5.  “No,  I’m  not,”  answered  Sally  laughingly 
as  she  stepped  out  from  behind  her  hiding  place, 
a  big  bookcase.  “What  do  you  want?” 

6.  “I  want  you,  young  lady,”  Ann  retorted. 
“Are  you  ready  to  go?” 

7.  “Yes,  I’m  ready,  your  majesty,”  Sally 
sniffed.  “Why  put  on  airs,  Ann?” 

8.  “I’m  not,”  snapped  Ann.  “I’ve  got  to  go 
to  Brown  and  Sharp,  the  jewelers,  before  five 
o’clock.  If  you  don’t  want  to  come,  Sally,  you 
can  just  stay  here.  Are  you  coming  or  stay¬ 
ing?” 

9.  “Yes,  surely,  Ann,”  the  young  tease  snick 
ered,  sitting  down  comfortably.  “Are  you 
really  in  a  hurry,  madam?” 

10.  “Yes,  I  am,”  Ann  replied,  “and  I’m  go¬ 
ing.  Come  on,  Virginia.  Just  let  the  provok¬ 
ing  thing  stay  here  alone.” 

5.  Punctuating  Parenthetic 
Expressions,  Writing  Contrac¬ 
tions,  and  Using  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  9  9-9 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  punctu¬ 
ation  of  parenthetic  expressions,  how  to  write 
contractions  correctly,  and  to  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  these  items  and  others  taught 
earlier 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  first 
written  work:  i.  We  couldn't ,  of  course,  stay 
there  very  long.  2.  Father,  however,  didn't 
have  to  hurry.  3.  Our  friends,  as  I  told  you, 
wouldn't  wait  for  us.  4.  They're  always,  it 
seems,  in  a  hurry.  5.  Their  haste,  neverthe¬ 
less,  doesn't  seem  sensible.  6.  It's  nonsense,  to 
me  at  least,  always  to  be  rushing.  7.  I've 
never,  up  to  the  present  time,  found  that  rush¬ 
ing  helps  me.  8.  Please  tell  me  what,  in  your 
opinion,  people  do  with  the  time  they've  saved 
by  rushing.  9.  Doesn't  it  seem  foolish,  unless 
you  must  catch  a  train,  to  race  around  madly? 

(b)  Key  for  second  written  work: 
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“I  say,  John,  I  can't  do  this.  I  haven't  ever 
tried  to  ride  a  machine  like  this,”  said  the  lum¬ 
berjack. 

“  You'll  have  to  learn  now,  however,  if  you 
want  to  get  places,”  answered  his  friend,  the 
farmer. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to,”  grunted  Bill. 
“How  do  you  manage  the  thing?” 

“The  farmer  smiled  and  answered,  “You 
can't  sit  on  it  that  way,  Bill,  unless,  of  course, 
you  want  to  be  different.” 

“ Don't  you  sit  on  it  like  this?”  queried  Bill. 

“No,  those  things  that  you're  sitting  on,  the 
handlebars,  are  to  steer  with.  You' d  better 
turn  around  and  get  on  the  stern  of  the  machine, 
the  saddle.” 

“What's  the  saddle?”  asked  Bill. 

“That  contraption  there,  the  thing  with  the 
leather  on  it,”  the  farmer  informed  him. 


“This?” 

“Yes,  that's  it,”  said  the  farmer,  John 
Bartlett. 

“Show  me,”  said  Bill,  “how  you  do  it.” 

The  farmer  sat  on  the  bicycle  and  rode  around 
a  circle. 

“Yes,  that  does  look  easy,”  Bill  said,  “but 
don't  you  have  to  shove  pretty  hard  on  those 
things,  the  pedals?” 

“No,  the  wheel  isn't  hard  to  shove,”  said 
John,  “unless,  of  course,  you're  going  up  hill.” 

“Here  goes,”  shouted  lumberman  Bill  as  he 
shoved  off. 

He  went,  as  you  can  guess,  not  very  far. 
“  That' s  some  machine,”  he  growled  when  he 
had  picked  himself  up.  “No,  I  don't  want  it. 
Give  me  a  good  old  log  in  the  river.  I'll  ride 
that.” 


chapter  nine.  Using  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs, 
Correct  Cases  of  Pronouns,  Correct  Negatives,  Pages  97-101 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  How  Well 
You  Remember  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  97-96 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  or  learn  the  correct  cases 
to  use  for  subject,  object,  and  indirect  object 


and  predicate  nominatives 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  I.  2.  He. 
3.  I.  4.  no  pronoun.  5.  They.  6.  us.  7. 
We.  8.  he.  9.  them.  10.  us.  11.  them. 
12.  himself.  13.  me.  14.  I.  15.  him.  16. 
we.  17.  they.  18.  me.  19.  we.  20.  him. 

Correct  Pronoun 

Case 

1.  we 

nominative 

2.  I 

nominative 

3- 

4.  her 

accusative 

me 

accusative 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8.  them  accusative 

9.  I  nominative 


21.  me.  22.  us.  23.  her.  24.  us.  25.  we. 
26.  me.  27.  we.  28.  me.  29.  He.  30.  I. 
31.  her. 

z.  Recognizing  Transitive  and 
Intransitive  Verbs  and  Direct 
Objects,  pages  96-97 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  difference 
between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  and 
the  correct  case  of  the  direct  object 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a) 
work: 

Key  to  written 

Use 

Kind  of  Verb 

subject  of  sentence 

transitive 

subject  of  sentence 

intransitive 

intransitive 

direct  object  of  see 

transitive 

direct  object  of  see 

transitive 

intransitive 

transitive 

transitive 

direct  object  of  approach 

transitive 

subject  of  sentence 

intransitive 
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Correct  Pronoun 

Case 

Use 

Kind  of  Verb 

10. 

us 

accusative 

direct  object  of  amused 

transitive 

II. 

transitive 

12. 

We 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

intransitive 

I3- 

intransitive 

H- 

us 

accusative 

direct  object  of  scared 

transitive 

IS- 

we 

nominative 

subject  of  sentence 

intransitive 

16. 

transitive 

17. 

intransitive 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to 

supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  346. 

3.  Learning  to  Use  the  Indirect  Object,  pages  97-99 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  indirect 

object  and  to  use  the 

proper  form  of  the  pronoun 

for  it  and  to 

use  the  other  items  taught  in 

this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key 

Direct  Object 

Indirect  Object 

Kind  of  Verb 

1. 

bicycle 

Francis 

transitive 

2. 

siren 

him 

transitive 

3- 

it 

transitive 

4- 

ride 

me 

transitive 

5- 

intransitive 

6. 

package 

me 

transitive 

7- 

it 

transitive 

8. 

bicycle 

transitive 

9- 

intransitive 

10. 

headache 

her 

transitive 

II. 

presents 

transitive 

12. 

dollar 

him 

transitive 

13- 

necktie 

him 

transitive 

14. 

intransitive 

15- 

pleasure 

him 

transitive 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  347. 


4.  Learning  to  Use  the  Predicate  Nominative  and  the  Predicate 

Adjective,  pages  99-100 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  recognize  predicate  adjectives  and  predicate 
nominatives,  and  to  use  the  proper  case  for  the  latter 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  written  work: 


Predicate  Nominative 

Predicate  Adjective 

Direct  Object 

Indirect  Object 

they 

shoes 

me 

pair 

26 

shoe 

Predicate  Nominative 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(O 

u 

12 

13 

H 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


mate 


it 


he 


maid 

she 


Predicate  Adjective 

Direct  Object 
it 

Indirect  Object 

brown 

black 

shoes 

them 

me 

shoe 

me 

this 

you 

cookie 

him 

one 

me 

(b)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  347. 


5.  Using  Subjects  and 
Negatives  Correctly,  pages  100-101 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
avoid  double  subjects  and  double  negatives  and 
to  give  them  practice  in  these  and  other  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  test:  1.  In 
the  morning  the  two  men  said  they  could  see 
nothing.  Nothing  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  could  see.  2.  Aren’t  you  ever 
ready  on  time?  You  is  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
transitive  verb  are.  3.  I  could  hardly  see  him. 
Him  is  the  direct  object  of  the  transitive  verb 
could  see.  4.  My  knife  would  hardly  cut  any¬ 
thing.  Anything  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  would  cut.  5.  There  was 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Cloud  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  intransitive  verb  was.  6.  Can’t  you 
find  anyone  here?  Anyone  is  the  direct  object 
of  the  transitive  verb  can  find.  7.  Doesn’t  any¬ 
one  know  you?  You  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  does  know.  8.  Didn’t  you  find 
anyone  in  the  building?  Anyone  is  the  direct 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  did  find.  9.  The 
men  wouldn’t  give  us  anything.  Anything  is 
the  direct  object  of  the  transitive  verb  would 
give.  10.  Aren’t  there  any  books  here  for  me? 
Books  is  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  are. 


More  Practice,  pages  102-106 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A.  Suggested  Key:  Accept  any 
reasonable  change  in  title  that  indicates  a  story 
rather  than  a  report  or  essay  is  to  follow.  For 
instance  for  the  first,  The  Secret  of  the  Cabin, 
When  a  Cabin  Was  Better  Than  a  Palace;  for 
the  eighth,  A  Bystander  Isn’t  Always  Innocent. 

Exercise  I  B:  Accept  changes  that  show  pu¬ 
pils  realize  the  difference  in  spirit  and  point  of 
view  of  reports  and  stories. 

Exercise  I  C:  Accept  changes  that  show  pu¬ 
pils  know  the  difference  between  a  good  opening 
and  closing  sentence. 

Exercise  I  D:  Key:  The  following  is  the 
order  in  which  the  story  was  written;  there  may 
be  minor  deviations  that  are  acceptable:  27,  2, 
ID  5>  3,  6,  4,  12,  13,  10,  7,  20,  21,  23,  26,  19,  18, 
15,  16,  17,  24,  22,  25,  1.  Omit  8  and  9. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  104.  Key: 

“  Detour,”  said  Joe.  “Which  road,  I  wonder. 
Wouldn’t  you  think  they’d  tell  you  which  one 
goes  to  Orchard  Grove?” 

There  were  two  possible  roads  to  take,  with 
little  to  distinguish  between  them. 

“I  vote  for  the  lower  road,”  sai  d  Jane.  “It 
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looks  as  though  it’s  going  in  about  the  same 
direction  as  the  one  we’re  on.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Rufus.  “That  other  road 
looks  as  if  it’s  nothing  but  an  old  cow  path.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  take  the  lower  one  then,” 
agreed  Joe. 

“If  it’s  wrong,  we  can  turn  around  and  come 
back.” 

“Hup-hup,”  said  Joe  to  the  horse. 

The  horse  started  with  a  lurch.  He  swung 
into  the  side  road  too  rapidly.  As  the  wagon 
turned,  the  back  wheels  skidded  into  the  ditch 
on  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Hey!”  cried  Jane  as  she  was  jolted  from  her 
seat  to  the  floor  of  the  wagon. 

Joe  braced  his  feet  against  the  floor  and 
called  words  of  encouragement  to  the  horse. 

“  All  right,  Billy.  Hup-hup,  Billy.” 

The  horse  pulled  and  strained,  but  the  wagon 
wheels  just  churned  around  in  the  dirt. 

“Come  on,  Billy;  come  on,”  the  children 
encouraged. 

The  horse  gave  a  mighty  pull,  and,  with  a 
creak  and  a  groan,  the  wagon  lurched  out  of  the 
ditch. 

“Phew!”  exclaimed  Joe,  mopping  his  brow. 
“Narrow  escape!” 

Exercise  II  B,  page  io 5: 

1.  “I’m  sure,  Bob,  that  the  best  person  has 
been  chosen  for  our  team.”  (quotation  marks) 
(apostrophe  in  contraction)  (commas,  noun  of 
address)  (quotation  marks) 

2.  “No,  Jim  Howard  can’t  be  left  out.” 
(quotation  marks)  (Yes  and  No)  (apostrophe 
in  contraction)  (quotation  marks) 

3.  “He’s  the  best  pitcher  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,”  said  Bob,  “or  I’ll  miss  my  guess.” 
(apostrophe  in  contraction)  (commas  with 
broken  quotation)  (apostrophe  in  contraction) 

4.  “Helen  Lucas,  our  champion  basketball 
player,  has  gone  South  for  the  winter,  Lillian.” 


(quotation  marks)  (appositive)  (noun  of  ad¬ 
dress)  (quotation  marks) 

5.  “Yes,  I  know  that,”  answered  Lillian, 
“for  she’s  promised  to  send  me  some  shells,  if 
she  doesn’t  forget  my  address,  Edith.”  (comma 
after  Yes,  and  No)  (comma  at  end  of  broken 
quotation)  (comma  after  explanatory  words 
breaking  a  quotation)  (apostrophe  in  contrac¬ 
tion)  (commas  setting  off  parenthetic  expres¬ 
sion)  (comma  before  noun  of  address) 

6.  “She’ll  enjoy  shelling,  I’m  sure,  Lillian,” 
answered  Ida  Finney,  a  new  arrival  in  our 
school,  (apostrophes  in  contractions)  (comma 
setting  off  parenthetic  expression)  (comma  be¬ 
fore  noun  of  address)  (comma  at  end  of  quota¬ 
tion)  (comma  to  set  off  appositive) 

7.  “What  in  the  world,”  asked  George,  “is 
‘shelling?’”  (comma  at  end  of  quotation) 
(comma  at  end  of  explanatory  words  in  broken 
quotation)  Note:  single  quotes  may  be  used 
around  shelling. 

8.  “‘Shelling’  is  gathering  shells  on  the 
beaches  in  Florida,  a  very  pleasant  pastime.” 
(single  quotations  to  enclose  shelling  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  double  quotation)  (comma  to  set 
off  parenthetic  expression) 

9.  “If,  on  the  contrary,  you  don’t  finish,  do 
you  mean  it  would  keep  your  family,  the  best 
travelers  in  the  town,  from  going  South?”  (quo¬ 
tation  marks)  (commas  to  set  off  a  parenthetic 
expression)  (apostrophe  in  a  contraction) 
(comma  at  end  of  introductory  subordinate 
clause;  do  not  require  this,  but  give  extra  credit 
for  it)  (comma,  appositive)  (quotation  marks) 

10.  “Yes,  I’m  afraid  so,  unluckily,”  sighed 
George.  (quotation  marks)  (comma  after 
Yes)  (apostrophe  in  contraction)  (comma  before 
parenthetic  word)  (comma  at  end  of  quotation) 
(quotation  marks) 

Exercise  III  A,  page  105: 


Transitive  Verbs 

1.  had  taken 

2.  carried 

3.  had  stuck 

4.  enjoyed 

5.  saw 

6.  did  enjoy 

7.  left 


Direct  Objects 
friend,  Louis 
gun 

hatchet 

outing 

chamois 

sport 

Louis 
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Intransitive  Verbs 
did  return 
should  go 
passed 
started 
appeared 
rushed 
sat 


Transitive  Verbs 

Direct  Objects 

Intransitive  V 

8. 

fired 

gun 

started 

9- 

wounded 

ear 

chopped 

10. 

threw 

gun 

dropped 

11. 

climbed 

tree 

came 

12. 

placed 

forepaws 

tottered 

i3- 

had 

idea 

came 

14. 

dug 

earth 

understood 

I5- 

could  uproot 

tree 

was  coming 

16. 

could  bring 

prey 

disappeared 

i7- 

terrified 

hunter 

appeared 

18. 

heard 

sound 

slid 

19. 

heard 

it 

c 

toppled 

20. 

gave 

glance 

fell 

Exercise  III  B,  page  106:  1. 

I,  subject.  2.  I,  Tom’s  use 

of  his  adze. 

7.  Once.  8.  Hat 

subject.  3.  her,  indirect  object.  4.  We,  sub¬ 
ject.  5.  she,  subject.  6.  He,  subject.  7.  me, 
indirect  object.  8.  we,  subject.  9.  them, 
direct  object.  10.  us,  direct  object.  11.  They, 
subject.  12.  us,  indirect  object.  13.  I,  sub¬ 
ject.  14.  They,  predicate  nominative.  15.  I, 
subject.  16.  They,  subject. 

Exercise  III  C,  page  io6\  1.  John  has.  2. 
f  hadn’t  ever' 


Mr.  Cuttle  j  ,  , 

[ had  never 


anything,  anybody. 


3.  can’t  ever  —  anywhere,  or,  can  never 
—  anywhere.  4.  ever  —  anything.  5.  my  • 
uncle  —  anything.  6.  A  pig  —  ever  — 
any.  7.  folks  —  ever  —  anything  —  anyone. 

8.  fellow  (  *  ever  j  any  where.  9.  Miss 

{ had  never  J  J 

Varter  never  can  —  anything. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  1 07 -hi 


a  switch  over  his  door.  9.  Twenty  yards. 

2-  To  Practice  Reading  Words 
in  Groups,  pages  108-109 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  to  give  practice  in 
reading  words  in  groups 

Suggestions  for  Teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  No.  2.  Yes.  3.  No.  4.  Violet. 
5.  Red.  6.  Yes.  7.  Ultra-violet.  8.  Heat 
and  infra-red.  9.  Yes.  10.  Violet. 

3.  Noticing  Important  Words  as 
You  Read,  pages  iio-m 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
look  for  the  important  words  as  they  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  How  dew  is  formed.  2.  night.  3. 
earth.  4.  warm.  5.  condenses.  6.  more. 
7.  forms. 


i.  A  Test  to  See  How  Efficiently 
You  Read,  pages  107-108 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
should  read  larger  groups  of  words  at  a  glance 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  The  topic  of  the  paragraph  is  Tom’s 
adventure  with  the  wheelwright.  2.  Too  young 
to  go  to  school,  perhaps  five  or  six  years.  3.  By 
using  notches  cut  in  the  bark.  4.  Half  an  hour. 
5.  The  school  and  the  wheelwright’s  shop.  6. 


4  To  Check  Your  Grasp  of 
Words,  page  hi 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
widen  his  vocabulary  and  to  teach  him  to  use 
words  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  persuade.  2.  to  wonder  about.  3. 
hot-tempered.  4.  hoe.  5.  maker  of  wheels. 
6.  register.  7.  very  moist.  8.  put  down. 
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UNIT  FOUR.  Social  Letters,  Pages  112-148 


chapter  ten.  Writing  Social  Letters,  School  Notes,  and 

Post  Cards,  Pages  1 1 2-1 2 j 


1.  What  Makes  a  Letter 
Interesting?  pages  112-114 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  some 
ways  in  which  a  friendly  letter  may  be  made 
interesting,  to  review  correct  forms  in  letter 
writing,  and  to  give  practice  in  selecting  suit¬ 
able  topics  for  such  letters 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Use  ample  time  in 
the  discussion  for  pupils  to  judge  the  letters  and 
decide  what  improvements  should  be  made  in 
Nell’s  letter.  The  pupil  should  understand 
that  he  may  choose  any  friend  he  wishes  as 
recipient  of  the  letter  for  which  he  writes  topics. 

z.  Writing  Notes  of  Sympathy, 

pages  1 1 4-1  if 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
choose  cheerful  topics  of  genuine  interest  to  the 
recipient,  presented  in  a  cheerful  light,  for  notes 
of  sympathy 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  have  a  chance  to  read  his  topics  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  chose  them. 

(b)  The  class  letter  should  be  one  that  the 
class  really  needs  to  write. 

(c)  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  who  writes  well 
may  put  the  heading  and  salutation  on  the 
board  as  each  is  dictated  by  a  pupil.  Then  each 
sentence  of  the  body  may  be  dictated.  The 
class  should  decide  on  a  suitable  closing  and  sig¬ 
nature.  Time  should  be  taken  by  the  class  to 
consider  how  the  letter  may  be  improved. 

(d)  The  class  may  appoint  a  committee  to 
select  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  mailed. 

3.  Writing  Invitations  and 
Replies,  pages  iif-120 


tions  and  replies  and  to  provide  practice  in  writ¬ 
ing  invitations 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Give  ample 
time  in  the  discussion  to  evaluating  the  invita¬ 
tions  and  replies  and  suggesting  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  those  that  are  poor. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  his 
invitation. 

4.  Writing  Notes  Needed  for 
School,  pages  120-122 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  forms  for  excuses,  notes  of  request,  and 
school  invitations  to  outsiders 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  If  your  school 
has  a  standard  form  for  any  of  these  notes,  make 
sure  that  the  standard  form  is  taught. 

(b)  Emphasize  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Grant 
signed  the  excuse  which  she  asked  Jim  to  write 
for  her. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  the 
school  invitation  he  wrote.  The  invitation 
should  preferably  be  one  that  the  class  or  a 
school  club  needs  to  write. 

5.  Sending  Messages  on  Post 
Cards,  pages  122-125 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
select  cards  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  recipi¬ 
ent  and  to  frame  brief,  courteous,  and  interest¬ 
ing  messages 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  to  discuss  the  selection  of  cards  and  the 
messages  written. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  improves  his 
work  before  he  hands  it  in. 

6.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  125-124 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  some  of  the  Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  op- 
rules  governing  the  content  and  form  of  in  vita-  portunity  for  and  help  in  writing  aletterofhisown 
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Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Each  pupil 
should  write  a  letter  that  he  needs  to  write. 

(b)  If  the  class  needs  and  wishes  to  do  so,  a 
class  letter  dictated  by  the  members  to  the 
teacher  or  a  classmate  may  be  written  instead 
of  the  individual  letters. 

(c)  Under  To  discuss  in  class  only  those  pu¬ 
pils  who  wish  to  do  so,  should  be  asked  to  read 
their  letters. 

(d)  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  corrects  his  letter 
before  he  hands  it  in. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  letter  needs 
to  be  written  in  order  to  further  learning  in  any 


subject  or  activity,  that  letter  should  be  written. 
Business  letters  to  manufacturing  companies 
requesting  pictures,  pamphlets,  or  samples  of 
products,  and  letters  to  individuals  requesting 
favors,  help,  or  permission  are  examples.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  the  writing  of  individual  or  class 
friendly  letters  to  absent  classmates  and  other 
friends  should  be  utilized.  All  such  letters 
should  be  evaluated  and,  if  necessary,  improved 
in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught  in  this 
chapter. 


chapter  eleven.  Recognizing,  and  Using  Adjectives  and 

Adverbs,  Pages  iif -iff 


i.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You 
Have  Remembered,  pages  iz f -126 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  to  review  or  learn  the  functions  and  com¬ 
parison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  Adjective  —  superlative.  2.  Adverb. 
3.  Adjective.  4.  Adverb.  5.  Adjective.  6. 
Adverb.  7.  Adjective  —  superlative.  8.  Ad¬ 
jective  —  superlative.  9.  Adjective  —  posi¬ 
tive.  10.  Adjective.  11.  Adjective  —  super¬ 
lative.  12.  Adverb.  13.  Adjective.  14.  Ad¬ 
jective —  positive.  15.  Adjective  —  superla¬ 
tive.  16.  Adverb  —  superlative.  17.  Adjec¬ 
tive.  18.  Adverb.  19.  Adverb.  20.  Adjec¬ 
tive.  21.  Adverb  —  comparative.  22.  Ad¬ 
jective.  23.  Adjective  —  superlative.  24.  Ad¬ 
jective.  25.  Adverb  —  comparative.  26.  Ad¬ 
jective  —  superlative.  27.  Adverb  —  compar¬ 
ative. 

tl.  What  Is  an  Adjective  and 
How  Is  It  Used?,  pages  126-128 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  help  the  pupil  to 
recognize  adjectives,  learn  their  functions,  and 
how  to  compare  them 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  letter 
Dear  June:  Note  that  many  adjectives  are  not 
compared;  do  not  count  as  errors  if  pupils  call 


these  positive. 
Adjective 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

most  unusual 

superlative 

experience 

my 

life 

most  useful 

superlative 

it,  or  experience 

last 

superlative 

understood 

week 

all 

pupils 

our 

school 

two 

sets 

our 

play 

best 

superlative 

mine 

Jane’s 

drawings 

good 

positive 

drawings 

my 

ideas 

more  original 

comparative 

ideas 

first 

act 

lower 

comparative 

side 

right 

side 

ready 

plane 

many 

runways 

many 

planes 

small 

ones 

distant 

ones 

larger 

comparative 

ones 
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Adjective 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Adjective  Degree 

Word  Modified 

real 

planes 

10.  warm  positive 

bunkhouses 

other 

set 

11.  fifty 

cents 

later 

comparative 

time 

12.  excellent  positive 

bunk 

(b)  Key  for  test: 

13.  plentiful  positive 

breakfast 

Adjective 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

14.  George’s 

father 

1.  best 

superlative 

skiing 

15.  both 

houses 

2.  farther 

comparative 

slope 

16.  twenty 

boys 

3.  steepest 

superlative 

run 

17.  larger  comparative 

one 

4.  smoothest 

superlative 

slope 

18.  Saturday 

night 

5.  lower 

comparative 

part 

19.  fifteen 

fellows 

6.  good 

positive 

opportunity 

20.  this 

Saturday 

7.  fancy 

skiing 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to 

supplement  this 

8.  three 

bunkhouses 

work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 

9.  good 

positive 

bunkhouses 

page  348. 

3.  What  Is  an  Adverb  and 

How  Is  It  Used?,  pages  1 28-130 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  functions  of  adverbs,  their  degrees,  and  how  to  provide 

practice  in  recognizing  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching: 

(a)  Key  to  letter  Dear  Ed:  Do  not  mark  wrong 

adverbs  that  are 

not  compared  if  called  positive  by  pupils. 

Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Speech 

fast 

positive 

am  learning 

verb 

always 

are  seeing 

verb 

very 

bright 

adjective 

tremendously 

big 

adjective 

suddenly 

saw 

verb 

loosely 

stuck 

verb 

very 

curious 

adjective 

n’t 

could  climb 

verb 

out 

could  climb 

verb 

too 

small 

adjective 

quickly 

picked 

verb 

hard 

threw 

verb 

squarely 

hit 

verb 

very 

big 

adjective 

sharply 

hit 

verb 

very 

hottest 

adjective 

soon 

struck 

verb 

quickly 

turned 

verb 

faster 

comparative 

ran 

verb 

still 

hit 

verb 

finally 

got 

verb 

hardly 

see 

verb 

horribly 

swelled 

verb 

most 

superlative 

foolish 

adjective 

heartily 

agree 

verb 

(b)  Key  to  test: 
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Adverb 

Degree 

1.  more 

comparative 

a.  slowly 

3.  slowest 

superlative 

4.  most 

superlative 

5.  impatiently 

6.  probably 

7.  very 

8.  twice 

9.  scarcely 

10.  really 

11.  very 

12.  very 

13.  hard 

14.  almost 

15.  better 

comparative 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement 

Word  Modified  Part  of  Speech 


slowly 

adverb 

come 

verb 

is  coming 

verb 

impatiently 

adverb 

am  waiting 

verb 

know 

verb 

delightful 

adjective 

played 

verb 

three 

adjective 

have 

verb 

small 

adjective 

hard 

adverb 

I’m  trying 

verb 

praised 

verb 

am  liking 

verb 

by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  348. 


4.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  for  Clearer  Meaning,  pages  150-151 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  practice  in  choosing  from  among  a  group  of  words  a  word 
that  fits  a  given  meaning  well  and  to  increase  the  pupil’s  vocabulary 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Be  sure  to  have  pupils  read  aloud  their  work  as  a  means  of  cor¬ 
rection. 

(b)  The  key  below  is  suggestive;  other  arrangements  may  be  accepted. 

1  2  3  24  25 


We  three  girls  had  a  most  unusual  experience 
4  S 

yesterday.  It  almost  had  a  sad  ending,  but  we 
6  7 

finally  got  through  it  unharmed.  In  the  after- 
8 

noon  Jessie  had  jokingly  dated  us  to  walk  to  the 

9 

village  and  back.  We  all  three  agreed.  As  we 

IO  II 

started  the  trip  laughingly ,  black  clouds  were 
12  13 

gathering  thickly  in  the  west.  We  hurried  ner- 

14  is 

vously.  The  sky  darkened  fast  and  the  tremen- 
16  17 

dous  wind  nearly  blew  us  off  our  feet.  Big 

18 

drops  of  rain  spattered  hard  around  us.  There 
19  20  21 


back  door  was  open.  We  raced  there.  For  a 

26  27 

short  time  we  stood  inside  and  watched  the  rain 
28  29  30 

pour  down.  The  wind  blew  harder  and  more 
31  32 

violently.  Finally  we  heard  a  creaking  sound. 

33 

“The  barn’s  falling!”  Bess  yelled  shrilly.  We 

34  35  36 

glanced  nervously  around.  It  certainly  was 
37 

falling.  Quickly  we  dashed  into  the  rain.  We 
38 

had  run  only  a  few  feet  when  the  barn  crashed 
39  40 

down.  We  were  thoroughly  soaked  but  safe. 
41 

The  worst  part  of  the  storm  had  passed  and  we 
42 


was  no  shelter  in  sight  except  a  rickety  old  barn 
22  23 

in  an  open  field.  We  ran  quickly  toward  it.  The 


Word 

1.  three 

2.  most 

3.  unusual 


Part  of  Speech 
adjective 
adverb 
adjective 


reached  home  safely. 


Word  Modified 
girls 
unusual 
experience 


Part  of  Speech 
noun 
adjective 
noun 
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Word 

Part  of  Speech 

Word  Modified 

Part  of  Spei 

4.  almost  | 
nearly  ] 

adverb 

sad  (It  is  possible  to  construe  the 
adverb  as  modifying  the  verb  had.) 

adjective 

5.  sad 

adjective 

ending 

noun 

6.  finally 

adverb 

got 

verb 

7.  unharmec 

adjective 

we 

pronoun 

8.  jokingly 

adverb 

had  dared 

verb 

9.  three 

adjective 

we 

pronoun 

10.  laughingly 

adverb 

started 

verb 

11.  black 

adjective 

clouds 

noun 

12.  thickly 

adverb 

were  gathering 

verb 

13.  nervous 

iy 

adverb 

hurried 

verb 

14.  fast 

adverb 

darkened 

verb 

15.  tremenc 

ous 

adjective 

wind 

noun 

16.  nearly 
almost 

adverb 

blew 

verb 

17.  big 

adjective 

drops 

noun 

18.  hard 

adverb 

spattered 

verb 

19.  no 

adjective 

shelter 

noun 

20.  rickety 

adjective 

barn 

noun 

21.  old 

adjective 

barn 

noun 

22.  open 

adjective 

field 

noun 

23.  quickly 

adverb 

ran 

verb 

24.  back 

adjective 

door 

noun 

25.  there 

adverb 

raced 

verb 

26.  short 

adjective 

time 

noun 

27.  inside 

adverb 

stood 

verb 

28.  down 

adverb 

pour 

verb 

29.  harder 

adverb 

blew 

verb 

30.  more 

adverb 

violently 

adverb 

31.  violently 

adverb 

blew 

verb 

32.  finally 

adverb 

heard 

verb 

33.  shrilly 

adverb 

yelled 

verb 

34.  nervous 

iy 

adverb 

glanced 

verb 

35.  around 

adverb 

glanced 

verb 

36.  certainly 

adverb 

was  falling 

verb 

37.  quickly 

adverb 

dashed 

verb 

38.  only 

adverb 

few 

adjective 

39.  down 

adverb 

crashed 

verb 

40.  thoroughly 

adverb 

were  soaked 

verb 

41.  worst 

adjective 

part 

noun 

42.  safely 

adverb 

reached 

verb 

5*  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  1 fi-iy f 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  items  taught  in  this  and  ear¬ 
lier  chapters  and  to  teach  the  use  of  comparative 
with  than  any  other  and  of  superlative  with  of  all 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  for  written 


exercise:  I.  most  exciting.  2.  bravest  of  all  the 
men.  3.  stronger.  4.  quicker  than  any  other. 
5.  wildest.  6.  most.  7.  funnier  than  any 
other.  8.  deeper.  9.  red.  10.  fatter  than 
any  other.  11.  harder  —  more  loudly.  12. 
than  any  other.  13.  better  than  any  other. 
14.  fastest  of  the  boats.  15.  best  of  all  books. 
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chapter  twelve.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Correctly, 

Pages  1 3  5-140 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Read,  pages  13 3-1 34 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  which  pupils 
need  practice  in  correct  use  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  work 
done  orally  at  least  once. 

(b)  Key  to  written  work:  I.  very.  2.  really. 
3.  almost.  4.  perfectly.  5.  surely.  6.  well. 

7.  easily.  8.  clearly.  9.  really.  10.  well. 

11.  surely.  12.  well.  13.  somewhere.  14. 

almost.  15.  well.  16.  perfectly.  17.  very. 

18.  queerly.  19.  differently.  20.  very.  21. 
well.  22.  clearly.  23.  differently.  24.  well. 
25.  easily.  26.  very.  27.  almost.  28.  any¬ 
where.  29.  well.  30.  easily.  31.  differently. 
32.  very.  33.  easily.  34.  surely. 

2..  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
Correctly,  pages  133-137 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  correct  usage 
of  where,  well,  really,  very,  almost,  besides,  as 
far  as,  this  kind,  kind  of,  rather,  from,  there, 
here,  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  work 
done  orally  if  possible,  (b)  Key  to  first  part  of 
lesson:  1.  almost.  2.  very.  3.  those.  4.  be¬ 
sides.  5.  rather.  6.  that  kind.  7.  besides. 

8.  from.  9.  almost.  10.  a  kind  of.  11.  al¬ 
most.  12.  that.  13.  kind  of.  14.  those. 
15.  as  far  as.  16.  as  far  as.  17.  those.  18. 
from.  19.  that.  20.  almost.  21.  from  what. 
22.  anywhere.  23.  rather.  24.  besides.  25. 
rather.  26.  from.  27.  This.  28.  that.  29. 
kind  of.  30.  as  far  as.  31.  those.  32.  as  far 


as.  33.  rather.  34.  that.  35.  a  kind  of.  36. 
those.  37.  besides.  38.  those.  39.  rather. 

(c)  Key  to  test:  1.  I  have  almost  finished  this 
exercise.  2.  I  don’t  like  this  kind  of  problems, 
but  I  have  worked  very  hard  on  all  of  them. 

3.  Just  let  me  complete  this  one.  4.  This  is  as 
far  as  this  bus  goes.  5.  We  must  change  at 
that  corner.  6.  This  hat  is  different  from  mine. 
7.  This  one  is  trimmed  very  well.  8.  The  book 
that  I  lost  is  a  kind  of  dictionary.  9.  Besides, 
it  had  my  papers  in  it.  10.  I  must  have  left  it 
somewhere.  11.  I’m  rather  sorry  that  she 
isn’t  with  us.  12.  She  would  enjoy  these 
pictures. 

3.  Placing  Adverbs  Correctly 
and  Punctuating  a  Series, 
pages  138-140 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  proper 
placing  of  adverbial  modifiers  and  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  a  series 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  meaning  given  by  different  placement 
of  modifier.  Take  ample  time  to  make  the 
meaning  of  each  change  clear,  (b)  Key  to  test: 

1.  Sally  borrowed  only  two  dresses  of  mine. 

2.  The  clock  has  struck  only  two  (or  two  only). 
The  only  clock  has  struck  two.  3.  I  can  hear 
just  an  airplane.  I  can  just  hear  an  airplane. 

4.  Our  glee  club  practiced  merely  two  songs. 
Our  glee  club  merely  practiced  two  songs.  5.  I 
only  smelled  the  fire  in  the  cellar.  I  smelled  the 
fire  only  in  the  cellar.  1.  blink,  grow  dim,  and 
go  out.  2.  papers,  cans,  and  other  refuse.  3. 
easy,  pleasant,  and  appealing  manner.  4.  went 
up,  looked  out,  and  came  down.  5.  carelessly, 
hastily,  and  poorly  made. 


More  Practice,  pages  141-144 

This  material  consists  of  exercises  which  may  be  worked  out  individually  by  any  pupil  who 
needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  I  A,  page  141,  Key: 

Adjective  Degree  Word  Modified 

the  game 

greatest  superlative  game 
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Adjective 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

this 

year 

the 

score 

ten 

score  —  note  it  is  grammatically 

two 

correct  to  consider  ten  to  two 
a  predicate  adjective  phrase. 

the 

team 

the 

inning 

first 

inning 

a 

three-bagger 

little 

Ben  Pratt 

the 

man 

smallest 

superlative 

man 

the 

team 

a 

hit 

safe 

positive 

hit 

first 

base 

our 

man 

biggest 

superlative 

man 

a 

run 

home 

run 

Millbrook’s 

pitcher 

his 

ball 

best 

superlative 

ball 

our 

men 

three 

men 

that 

inning 

a 

lead 

three-run 

lead 

the 

batter 

funniest 

superlative 

batter 

a 

run 

the 

inning 

second 

inning 

three 

men 

the 

inning 

fifth 

inning 

two 

men  (understood) 

the 

inning 

seventh 

inning 

Millbrook’s 

pitcher 

his 

work 

best 

superlative 

work 

his 

team 

a 

homer 

the 

part 

last 

superlative 

part 

the 

inning 

seventh 

inning 

no 

one 

Adjective 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

the 

bases 

the 

inning 

eighth 

inning 

a 

homer 

good 

positive 

homer 

clean 

homer 

the 

hit 

most  beautiful 

superlative 

hit 

the 

afternoon 

two 

men 

a 

swing 

mighty 

swing 

one  (may  be  accepted  as  an  objective  here  if  the  word  pitch,  ball,  hit,  fly,  or  etc.,  is 

pupil  as  the  understood  noun) 

right 

field 

the 

fielder 

his 

toe 

the 

time 

the 

ball 

the 

scoring 

our 

crowd 

the 

bunch 

wildest 

superlative 

bunch 

red 

Indians 

the 

afternoon 

whole 

afternoon 

the 

one 

most  exciting 

superlative 

one 

the 

show 

best 

superlative 

show 

Exercise  1  B,  page  ipi ,  Key: 

Adverb 

Degree 

Word  Modified 

just 

won 

thoroughly 

beaten 

never 

seen 

better 

comparative 

play 

immediately 

hit 

probably 

could  have  got 

safely 

could  have  got 

faster 

comparative 

run 

then 

got 

out 

knocked 

then 

steadied 

down 

steadied 

next 

three 

out 

struck 

ever 

seen 

wildly 

fanned 

written  in  by 
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Adverb 

Degree 

through 

again 

most 

superlative 

out 

just 

headlong 

most 

superlative 

ever 

Exercise  I  C,  page  141,  Key:  i.  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  2.  prettiest  of  all.  3.  any  other.  4. 
brighter,  or  more  bright;  softer,  or  more  soft. 

5.  of  all  the  men  —  than  any  other  man.  6.  I 
think  he  has  better  form  than  any  other  man  on 
the  squad,  but  I  don’t  think  he  is  the  fastest  of 
all.  7.  of  all  —  fur  was  whiter.  8.  largest  of 
the  three,  and  looks  the  better  of  the  two.  9. 
tallest,  heaviest  of  all  the  men,  and  stronger 
than  any  of  the  others.  10.  smaller. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  142 ,  Key:  1.  easily.  2. 
easily.  3.  well  —  differently  (from  the  way  in 
which  I  talk).  4.  surely  —  clearly.  5.  really. 

6.  perfectly.  7.  queerly  —  surely.  8.  really 
or  very.  9.  easily.  10.  well  —  perfectly  — 
really  or  very. 

Exercise  II  B,  Key:  1.  I’m  rather  glad  that 
you  told  me  about  getting  those  skates  which  are 
different  from  those  we  talked  about.  2.  I 
never  did  think  that  kind  of  skate  was  very 
good.  3.  I  almost  bought  a  pair  last  year,  but 
I  finally  got  this  pair  that  I  have  now.  4. 
These  are  good;  besides  they  stay  sharp.  5. 
That  kind  of  pair  that  you  talked  about  buying 
dull  easily.  6.  How  far  can  you  skate  now? 
Three  miles  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  without  resting. 

7.  The  ice  on  Long  Lake  is  rather  good  this 
year.  Besides  you  can  skate  as  far  as  you  want 
to  up  the  lake.  8.  There  aren’t  any  of  those 
big  cracks  like  the  ones  that  were  in  the  ice  last 
year.  9.  We  fellows  have  built  a  kind  of  hut 
for  shelter  different  from  the  one  we  had  last 
year.  It’s  almost  halfway  up  the  lake.  10. 
We  had  it  almost  done  when  one  of  those  high 
winds  came  up  and  blew  it  over.  11.  Then 
we  built  it  almost  all  over  again  and  a  little 
differently  from  what  it  was  at  first.  12.  It’s 
one  of  that  kind  of  shelter  with  three  sides  and 
a  roof.  13.  That  kind  is  the  best.  You  can 
build  a  fire  in  front  of  it  and  sit  near,  or  as  far 


Word  Modified 
came 
came 
beautiful 
struck 
missed 
sprawled 
exciting 
spent 

away  as  you  like.  14.  This  kind  of  cold  days 
that  we  have  had  lately  are  the  ones  that  I  like. 
15.  Besides,  they  keep  the  skating  almost  per¬ 
fect  all  the  time. 

Exercise  II  C,  page  143,  Key:  1.  a.  The 
only  two  men  in  the  cabin  . . .  b.  The  two  men 
in  the  cabin  only  looked  . . .  c.  The  two  men  in 
the  cabin  looked  at  only  three  packages.  2.  a. 
The  only  woman  in  the  room.  . . .  b.  The 
woman  in  the  room  mentioned  her  only  son. 
c.  The  woman  in  the  room  only  mentioned  her 
son.  3.  a.  Can  you  tell  us  about  just  one  of  the 
battles  . . .  b.  Can  you  just  tell  us. . . .  4.  a.  The 
trail  makers  just  marked  . . .  b.  The  trail  mak¬ 
ers  marked  one  path  . . .  just  last  week.  c.  The 
trail  makers  marked  just  one  path  ...  5.  a.  One 
day  last  week  when  I  was  late,  I  ran  nearly  all 
the  way  to  school,  b.  One  day  last  week  when 
I  was  late,  I  nearly  ran  all  the  way  to  school. 
6.  a.  We  merely  called  to  four  boys.  b.  We  called 
to  merely  four  boys.  7.  a.  My  brother  only 
aimed  at  four  pheasants,  b.  My  brother  aimed 
at  only  four  pheasants.  8.  a.  I  sniffed  at  the 
only  cake  on  the  table,  b.  I  only  sniffed  at  the 
cake  on  the  table,  c.  I  sniffed  at  the  cake  on 
the  only  table  9.  a.  The  settler  nodded  to  the 
only  four  Indians  . . .  b.  The  only  settler  . . .  c. 
The  settler  only  nodded  ...  10.  a.  In  the  valley 
we  have  just  found ...  b.  In  the  valley  we  have 
found  just  the  place  . . . 

Exercise  II  D,  page  144 ,  Key:  1.  The  red, 
green,  and  yellow  stripes  made  the  chair  very 
gay.  2.  For  a  week  the  men  fought  gallantly, 
doggedly,  and  courageously.  3.  This  rule  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  pupils  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades.  4.  For  this  work  you  will  need  a  pen¬ 
cil,  a  pen,  and  a  ruler.  5.  The  men  looked  at 
me,  laughed,  and  went  on  talking.  6.  You  will 
find  the  information  on  the  thirty-first,  thirty- 
second,  or  thirty-third  page.  7.  A  cheerful, 


lively,  and  talkative  young  woman  waited  on  sister.  13.  ...  the  man  was  kindly,  pleasing, 
us.  8.  Nails,  screws,  and  tacks  were  scattered  and  patient.  14.  Go  down,  around,  and  in.  15. 
on  the  floor.  9.  A  tall,  lean,  gaunt  man  sat  You  have  done  this  very,  very,  very  well.  16. 
near  the  table.  10.  Can  you  find  needles,  scis-  Can  any  one  of  you  read  this  article,  condense 
sors,  and  thread?  11.  ...  went  down,  down,  it,  and  give  the  gist  of  it  in  a  three-minute  talk? 
down.  12.  ...  my  cousin,  my  brother,  and  my  17.  In,  around,  and  up  you  go. 


For  Study  and  Better  Reading,  pages  145-148 


1.  Do  You  Use  the  Context  and 
Your  Experience  When  You 
Read?,  pages  145-146 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
the  context  and  their  own  experience  to  get  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  show  pupils  all  the  information  actually 
given  them  and  the  information  that  they 
should  have  gained  from  playing  with  toy 
trains.  Then  let  them  see  how  this  work  can 
be  applied  to  their  daily  reading. 

(b)  Suggested  key  to  questions,  page  145''  *• 
Gus  was  playing  with  an  electric  toy  train, 
a.  He  would  have  been  looking  at  a  square 
or  rectangle.  (The  word  play  in  sentence  3 
would  not  be  accurately  descriptive;  it  suggests 
his  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.) 
4.  The  first  two  and  possibly  the  third.  5. 
Bent  would  probably  be  leaned;  oval  would  be 
square,  rectangle,  or  screen.  6.  When  in  sen¬ 
tence  11  he  saw  the  freight  switch  safely.  7. 
Tense;  otherwise  no  need  for  expression  “with 
relief,”  in  sentence  11.  8.  Thin,  metallic 

rhythm.  9.  Slither  would  be  changed  to 
thunder,  rumble,  etc.  10.  “As  the  wheels 
made  contact  with  the  rails”;  except  in  sub¬ 
ways  and  a  very  few  cities  contact  on  electric 
railroads  is  made  by  trolley  to  overhead  wires. 
11.  Obediently.  12.  slight  tick.  13.  Lightly 
tapping.  14.  Playing  with  electric  trains,  or 
watching  others  play  with  them. 


x.  Using  Experience  to  Under¬ 
stand  What  You  Read, 
pages  146-145 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  their  own  experience  in  under¬ 
standing  figurative  language 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  time  to 
explain  that  so  brief  a  passage  packed  with 
changing  figures  is  used  only  for  humor  or  by 
poor  writers.  Some  pupils  may  be  able  to  name 
humorists  who  use  this  type  of  expression;  as, 
for  instance,  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

(b)  Suggested  key:  1.  A  hog  wallowing.  3. 
stoked:  filled;  boiler:  stomach;  stropped: 
scratched;  honed:  worn;  puckered:  closed; 
flickering:  unsteady;  plowed  a  furrow:  waded; 
turned  turtle:  turned  over  on  his  back;  hoisted: 
pulled;  hulk:  his  body;  dry  dock:  a  dry  spot; 
spread-eagled:  stretched  out;  fried:  hotly  slept. 

3.  Using  Experience  to  Under¬ 
stand  Proverbs,  pages  147-148 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
find  the  real  meaning  of  common  sayings  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  to  discuss  proverbs.  Show  pupils  how 
tiresome  becomes  the  conversation  of  one  who 
depends  on  them  too  much  for  pat  comment. 

(b)  Suggested  key  to  written  work,  page  148: 
1.  c.  2.  a.  3.  d.  4.  b.  5.  a. 
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UNIT  FIVE.  Conversation  and  Telephoning, 

Pages  149-183 

chapter  thirteen.  Carrying  on  Special  Kinds  of  Conversation, 

Pages  149-162 


1.  Introducing  Yourself  to 
Strangers,  pages  149-15 2 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  make  himself  known  to  strangers  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
practice  the  rules  he  makes  for  this  situation 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Most  boys  and 
girls  of  junior-high-school  age  are  eager  to  know 
how  to  meet  social  situations.  When  they  seem 
rude  or  forgetful  of  courtesies,  usually  they  are 
only  afraid  that  they  don’t  know  how  to  carry 
out  their  part  in  the  situation  with  aplomb. 
Take  plenty  of  time  to  practice.  Make  clear 
the  idea  that  everyone  needs  opportunities  to 
practice  social  courtesies  until  these  matters 
have  become  habits.  Nobody  minds  saying 
hello  to  a  friend.  After  adequate  practice  the 
most  timid  soul  can  carry  off  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  a  difficult  situation.  The  secret  is  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  That  is  why 
the  class  makes  rules  that  they  can  follow. 
Every  pupil  should  take  part  in  the  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  Criticism  should  always  be  based  on 
which  rules  were  followed  or  forgotten.  Keep 
the  attitude  of  actors  and  critics  impersonal. 

(b)  The  written  work  should  be  brief  to  allow 
time  for  practice.  Make  the  criticism  chiefly 
a  matter  of  which  rules  were  illustrated  or 
violated. 

x.  Learning  the  Right  Thing 
to  Say  and  Do,  pages  15 2-15 4 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  put  a  newcomer  at  ease  in  a  group  without 
sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  group,  and  how  a 
newcomer  should  fit  himself  into  the  group 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  situations  for  adolescents, 
even  those  who  seem  in  their  own  circle  utterly 


uninhibited.  Take  time  for  the  class  to  under¬ 
stand  responsibilities  that  a  group  often  has: 
1.  to  welcome  the  newcomer.  2.  To  carry  on 
the  work,  or  play,  or  interest  of  the  group  itself. 
Then  make  sure  the  class  understands  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newcomer  to  fit  himself  into 
the  group  and  adapt  his  interests  to  theirs. 

(b)  In  handling  the  embarrassing  situations 
use  great  care  to  keep  the  work  impersonal  and 
serious.  Don’t  force  anyone  to  use  actual  ex¬ 
periences  if  it  will  be  painful.  Encourage  shy 
pupils  to  make  up  a  situation  or  use  one  that 
they  witnessed  with  someone  else  as  the  vic¬ 
tim. 

(c)  Make  sure,  however,  that  every  pupil 
takes  some  part  in  the  dramatizations.  See 
above  for  cautions  about  criticisms. 

1.  Elsie  might  say:  “We  had  a  nice  roast  last 
week.  Everybody  liked  the  idea  of  juicy  fruit 
for  dessert.  If  you  like  that  idea,  you  might  try 
oranges,  peaches,  or  plums.” 

A  member  of  the  group  might  say,  “Is  there 
any  chance  you  could  come  along  tomorrow, 
Elsie?” 

2.  Ted  might  say,  “I’ll  ask  my  father  if  we’re 
going  to  have  time  for  me  to  get  in  a  swim.  If 
not,  you  fellows  mustn’t  miss  your  fun  on  my 
account.  I’ll  walk  along  with  you  toward  the 
river.  Maybe  I’ll  watch  for  a  few  minutes.” 

Any  member  of  the  group  might  say,  “  Do  try 
to  make  your  father  stay.  The  river’s  great  on 
a  day  like  this.” 

3.  Debby  might  say,  “I  certainly  hope  I  can 
stay.  Anyhow  I’ll  try  not  to  be  in  the  way 
now.  Perhaps  there’ll  be  an  errand  I  can  do  for 
you  and  I  can  pick  up  things  you  drop.  I  love 
to  watch  people  when  they’re  working.”  One 
of  the  boys  might  say,  “O.K.  We  need  a  slave. 
See  if  you  can  find  a  small  screwdriver  on  that 
other  bench.” 
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3.  Showing  Good  Sportsmanship 
in  Conversation,  pages  134-137 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  deal  good-naturedly  with  trying  situations 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice 
such  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Be  sure  every 
pupil  takes  part  in  the  dramatizations.  Don’t 
force  sensitive  pupils  to  describe  real  experiences 
which  were  painful  to  them.  Encourage  them 
to  use  situations  which  they  have  seen  arise 
with  others  as  victims. 

(b)  Encourage  pupils  to  realize  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  a  pat,  good-natured  retort  can 
be  acquired  through  practice.  Show,  too,  that 
feeling  good-natured  about  the  situation  is  the 
first  and  most  important  step;  then  it  is  easier 
to  think  of  something  amusing  rather  than 
cutting  to  say. 

(c)  Suggested  key  for  pages  156-157:  Best 
answers:  1.  c.  2.  a.  Answers  that  indicate 
anger:  1.  a.  b.  d.  2.  b.  c.  d.  Answers  that 


show  feelings  were  hurt:  I.  d.  2.  d.  Answers 
that  show  revenge:  i.  b.  2.  c. 

4.  Making  Long  Distance 
Telephone  Calls,  pages  if  7-160 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  how  long 
distance  and  collect  calls  are  made  and  give  the 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  practice  making  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  All  pupils  should 
take  part  in  the  dramatization  of  telephone 
calls. 

5.  Using  the  Classified 
Directory,  pages  160-162 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
classified  directory,  make  business  calls,  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  practice  making  such 
calls 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Every  pupil  should 
take  part  in  the  dramatization  of  the  calls. 


chapter  fourteen.  Speaking  Correctly  and  Exactly,  Pages  163-170 


1.  Speaking  Common  Words 
Correctly,  pages  163-164 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  some  common 
sounds  and  give  an  opportunity  to  practice 
them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  Pronto’s 
remarks:  Pronto:  What  are  you  doing  this 
afternoon?  Em  going  down  to  the  Wilsons’ 
house.  They  have  a  new  white  dog.  I  just 
can’t  wait  to  see  him.  They  got  him  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  I  know  because  I  asked  them.  They 
paid  three  dollars  for  him.  I  don’t  know  why 
he  didn’t  cost  more;  his  father  was  a  champion 
at  the  dog  show  last  February.  Did  you  go  to 
it?  I  go  regularly  every  year.  Pve  seen  every 
one  yet,  but  I  never  came  across  a  dog  like  this 
one.  Can  you  go  with  me?  All  right  then. 
Just  give  me  your  telephone  number.  I  can 
call  you  when  I  start. 


2..  Using  the  Dictionary, 

pages  164-166 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation  as  well  as 
for  meaning  of  words  and  to  provide  practice 
in  these  skills 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
answer  by  yourself:  I.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  Yes. 
4.  No.  5.  No.  6.  Yes.  7.  Yes.  8.  Yes. 
9.  Yes.  10.  No. 

(b)  Key  to  Nancy’s  remarks:  sporadic  (spo- 
rad'ik)  now  and  then;  perturbed  (per-turbd') 
disturbed;  fastidious  (fas-tid'i-ws)  too  particu¬ 
lar;  garish  (gar'ish)  gaudy;  unkempt  (un¬ 
kempt')  uncombed;  qualms  (kwamz)  mis¬ 
givings;  frigid  (frij'id)  cold;  extenuating  (eks- 
ten'u-a-ting)  excusing;  immaculate  (l-mak'u- 
lit)  spotless;  assurance  (a-shoor'ans)  confi¬ 
dence;  convivial  (kon-viv'i-al)  festive;  harassed 
(huir'asd)  wearied;  effrontery  (e-frun'ter-i)  in- 
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•suiting  boldness;  pomposity  (pom-pos'i-ti)  air 
of  importance. 

3.  Pronouncing  and  Speaking 
All  Syllables  Correctly, 
pages  166-167 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  train  pupils  and 
give  practice  in  pronouncing  some  common 
words  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Each  pupil  should 
take  part  in  all  the  oral  work. 

4.  Using  Words  Which  Say 
What  You  Mean,  pages  167-168 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  words  exactly  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  Key: 
joe:  I  don’t  understand  this  problem.  Do  you 
know  how  to  do  it? 

marion:  No.  This  algebra  makes  me  angry. 
Maybe  I’m  stupid,  but  I’m  poor  at  it.  I  think 
it’s  all  foolishness. 

joe:  Oh,  it  isn’t  so  bad.  I  get  some  fun  out  of 
it.  Most  girls  don’t  like  math.  If  you  think 
you’re  the  only  one  who  gets  confused,  you’re 
wrong. 

marion:  Well,  it  just  disgusts  me.  I  wish 
some  queer  old  person  had  never  invented  it. 
I’ve  lost  all  interest  in  it.  If  I  had  some  money, 
I’d  spend  enough  of  it  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  see  more  interesting 
things.  I  feel  so  stupid  when  I  try  to  do  this 
kind  of  work. 


joe:  You’ve  the  right  idea.  That  would  be 
fun.  But  just  put  it  aside  for  now  and  put  your 
mind  on  your  work. 

marion:  Oh,  I  was  just  trying  to  fool  you.  I 
was  too  smart  for  you.  My  mark  in  algebra  is 
95.  The  only  thing  that  annoys  me  in  algebra 
class  is  the  cheaters.  They  steal  my  homework 
and  try  to  make  the  teacher  think  it  is  their 
own.  That  does  make  me  angry.  Here,  let 
me  look  at  that  problem.  I’ll  work  it  in  a 
second. 

5.  Using  Words  More  Exactly, 

pages  169-170 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  exact  instead  of  vague  words  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  work:  funny:  strange;  awful:  great; 
noise:  report;  sound:  shriek;  wicked:  bad;  was 
nearly  killing  me:  was  hurting  me;  wild:  un¬ 
pleasant;  a  noise:  a  rapping;  almost  crazy:  rest¬ 
less;  made  a  noise:  banged;  funny:  frightened; 
some  animals:  some  cats;  ghastly:  full  of  strange 
noises;  crazy:  eager;  gorgeous:  just  right;  most 
wonderful  we've  ever  had:  the  best  we’ve  had  this 
winter;  magnificent:  exciting;  fine:  just  what  I 
want  to  do;  grand:  first-class;  someone:  Uncle 
Jim;  I'm  awfully  keen:  I’ve  been  wanting; 
frightful  lot  of:  fifty  dollars  or  some  other  sum 
that  will  seem  large  but  sensible;  sometime  soon: 
in  half  an  hour;  horrible:  dusty  or  annoying, 
nagging;  the  awfullest  mess:  in  the  worst  con¬ 
fusion;  nice:  neat;  pretty  soon:  in  half  an  hour; 
get  going:  hurry  up. 


chapter  fifteen.  Troublesome  Verbs;  Intensive,  Reflexive, 
and  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  Pages  170-17 ; 


1.  Testing  Your  Knowledge  of 
Verbs,  pages  17  0-17 1 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  what  verbs 
the  class  needs  to  practice 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Carry  out  the  work 
orally  if  possible. 


l.  Using  the  Correct  Form, 

pages  171-179 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  review  and  provide 
practice  on  sit ,  set,  teach ,  learn,  lie,  lay,  can ,  may, 
and  ought 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Every  pupil 
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should  take  part  in  the  work  which  should  if 
possible  be  oral. 

(b)  Key  for  To  discuss  in  class:  I.  teach. 
2.  ought.  3.  can.  4.  may.  5.  sits  —  set. 
6.  lie  —  lie  —  lain  —  lay.  7.  laid  —  lain. 

(c)  Key  for  To  read  or  write  in  class:  1.  sat. 
2.  set  —  sit.  3.  taught.  4.  learned.  5.  ought 
—  taught.  6.  ought  —  learned.  7.  lay.  8. 
laid.  9.  may.  10.  may.  11.  may  —  sit. 
12.  sit  —  can.  13.  lain  —  almost.  14.  set. 
15.  ought  not.  16.  ought  not.  17.  teach. 
18.  sit  —  lie.  19.  lay.  20.  teach. 


3.  Intensive,  Reflexive,  and 
Demonstrative  Pronouns, 
pages  173-17  J 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
functions  of  intensive,  reflexive,  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns  and  give  opportunity  to  practice 
their  correct  use 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
discuss  in  class:  1.  intensive.  2.  indefinite. 
3.  demonstrative.  4.  indefinite  —  reflexive. 
5.  indefinite. 


(b)  Key  to  written  work: 

Kind  of 


Pronoun 

Pronoun  Person 

Number 

Case 

Use  of  Pronoun 

1.  none 

indefinite 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

2.  everyone 

indefinite 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

3.  his 

pronominal,  or 

adjective,  modi¬ 

possessive,  ad¬ 
jective 

fies  wraps 

4.  some 

5.  verb  plural 

indefinite 

plural 

nominative 

subject 

were 

6.  their 

pronominal,  or 

adjective,  modi¬ 

possessive,  ad¬ 
jective 

fies  heads 

7-  1 

personal  first 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

8.  myself 

intensive  first 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

9.  my 

pronominal,  or 

adjective,  modi¬ 

possessive  ad¬ 
jective 

fies  rubbers 

10.  I 

personal  first 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

11.  myself 

reflexive  first 

singular 

accusative 

object  of  strangled 

12.  my 

pronominal,  or 

adjective,  modi¬ 

possessive  ad¬ 
jective 

fies  collar 

13.  that 

demonstrative 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

14.  these 

demonstrative 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object  of 

found 

15.  they 

personal  third 

plural 

nominative 

subject 

16.  them 

personal  third 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object  of 

can  wear 

17.  himself 

intensive  third 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

18.  ourselves 

reflexive  first 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object  of 

had  wearied 

19.  themselves 

intensive  third 

plural 

nominative 

subject 

20.  ourselves 

reflexive  third 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object  of 

dragged 
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(c)  Key  for  test:  i.  This  is  a  demonstrative 
adjective  modifying  side.  Here  is  an  adverb 
and  cannot  be  used  as  an  adjective.  The 
is  an  article  modifying  river.  You  is  the  second 
personal  pronoun,  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Yourself  is  an  intensive  pronoun  used  with  you 
as  subject  of  the  sentence.  New  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  modifying  buildings.  Municipal  is  an  ad¬ 
jective  modifying  buildings.  2.  Two  is  an  ad¬ 
jective  modifying  bridges.  The  is  an  article 
modifying  river.  3.  One  is  an  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun,  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  modifying  wing.  South  is  an  adjective 
modifying  wing.  4.  The  is  an  article  modify¬ 
ing  other.  Other  is  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
subject  of  the  sentence.  The  is  an  article 
modifying  wing.  North  is  an  adjective  modify¬ 
ing  wing.  5.  These  is  a  demonstrative  adjec¬ 
tive,  modifying  wings.  Them  is  a  pronoun 
which  cannot  be  used  as  a  demonstrative  ad¬ 
jective.  A  is  an  article  modifying  tower.  6. 
That  is  a  demonstrative  adjective  modifying 
tower.  A  is  an  article  modifying  clock.  7. 
There  is  should  be  used  instead  of  the  indefinite 
they  which  does  not  stand  for  any  definite  word. 
8.  Everybody  is  an  indefinite  singular  pronoun 
subject  of  the  sentence.  Is  is  a  singular  verb 
to  agree  with  everybody.  Himself  is  a  reflexive 
pronoun,  object  of  shelter.  There  is  no  such 
form  as  hisself.  9.  He  is  the  third  personal 
pronoun  singular  number,  masculine  gender 
to  agree  with  everyone ;  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  Has  is  a  singular  verb  form  to  agree 
with  the  subject  he.  His  is  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  masculine  gender,  singular  number,  to 
agree  with  he,  possessive  case  used  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive  to  modify  hat.  10.  That  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronoun,  subject  of  the  sentence.  A  is 
an  article  modifying  disadvantage.  Great  is  an 
adjective  modifying  disadvantage.  11.  We  is 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural  nominative 
case,  subject  of  sentence.  Ourselves  is  an  in¬ 
tensive  pronoun,  first  person  plural,  to  agree 
with  we.  That  is  a  demonstrative  adjective, 
modifying  reason.  The  is  an  article  modifying 
tower.  \2.  Some  is  an  adjective  modifying 
visitors.  Themselves  is  a  reflexive  pronoun,  third 
person  plural  to  agree  with  visitors,  accusative 
case,  object  of  prepare.  Their  is  the  third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  some. 


possessive  case,  used  as  an  adjective  to  modify 
heads.  13.  Others  is  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
plural  number,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the 
sentence.  Their  is  the  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  plural  number  to  agree  with  others, 
possessive  case,  used  as  an  adjective  to  modify 
hats.  Themselves  is  an  intensive  pronoun, 
plural  number  to  agree  with  others ,  used  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  such  form  as 
theirselves.  14.  Each  is  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
singular  number,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
the  sentence.  His  is  the  third  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  each, 
possessive  case,  used  as  an  adjective  to  modify 
plan.  Own  is  an  adjective  modifying  plan. 
15.  That  is  a  demonstrative  adjective  modify¬ 
ing  clock.  There  is  an  adverb  which  cannot  be 
used  as  an  adjective.  The  is  an  article  modify¬ 
ing  hours.  A  is  an  article  modifying  peal. 
Great  is  an  adjective  modifying  peal.  16. 
Everyone  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  singular 
number,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  His  is  the  third  personal  pronoun,  mas¬ 
culine  gender,  singular  number  to  agree  with 
everyone ,  possessive  case  used  as  an  adjective 
to  modify  head. 

More  Practice,  pages  176-179 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice. 

Exercise  II  A,  page  177,  Key:  1.  begun. 
2.  blown.  3.  broken.  4.  gone.  5.  done. 
6.  fallen.  7.  grew.  8.  given.  9.  saw.  10. 

done.  11.  rung.  12.  taken.  13.  thrown. 

14.  thrown.  15.  saw.  16.  flew.  17.  fallen. 

18.  drunk.  19.  eaten.  20.  grown.  21. 

frozen.  22.  came.  23.  lain.  24.  spoken. 

25.  drove.  26.  stolen.  27.  chosen.  28. 

known.  29.  lay.  30.  ran.  31.  sat.  32. 

written.  33.  sung.  34.  went. 

Exercise  II  B,  page  178,  Key:  1.  lying. 
2.  sit.  3.  set.  4.  ought  not.  5.  lying.  6. 
laid.  7.  lying.  8.  sit.  9.  taught.  10.  teach. 
11.  teach.  12.  ought.  13.  sit.  14.  learn. 

15.  teach.  16.  lie.  17.  May.  18.  lying. 

19.  May.  20.  may.  21.  may.  22.  lying. 

23.  ought  not.  24.  sitting.  25.  sitting.  26. 

lying.  27.  set.  28.  laid.  29.  may.  30. 
ought.  31.  Can.  32.  sitting. 
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Exercise  II  C,  page  /yp,  Key:  I.  These,  io.  him.  u.  is.  12.  he.  13.  likes.  14. 

2.  Those.  3.  themselves.  4.  his.  5.  There  himself, 
are.  6.  his.  7.  those.  8.  those.  9.  these. 


Exercise  II  D, page  179,  Key: 


Pronoun 

Kind  of  Pronoun 

Person 

Gender 

themselves 

reflexive 

third 

1 

personal 

first 

them 

personal 

third 

neuter 

you 

personal 

second 

Everybody 

indefinite 

Everyone 

indefinite 

you 

personal 

second 

I 

personal 

first 

I 

personal 

first 

I 

personal 

first 

I 

personal 

first 

it 

personal 

third 

neuter 

them 

personal 

third 

neuter 

him 

personal 

third 

masculine 

I 

personal 

first 

myself 

intensive 

first 

them 

personal 

thiid 

neuter 

this 

demonstrative 

Everybody 

indefinite 

he 

personal 

third 

masculine 

himself 

reflexive 

third 

masculine 

me 

personal 

first 

I 

personal 

first 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  180-18 ; 

1.  Making  and  Using 
Bibliographies,  pages  18 0-181 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  forms  for  bibliographies  and  how  to  use 
bibliographies 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  exercise.  Beebe,  William,  Bathysphere. 
Ellsberg,  Edward  N.,  On  the  Bottom.  Ellsberg, 
Edward  N.,  Pigboats.  Eadie,  Tom,  I  Like 
Diving. 

2..  Using  Your  Ability  to  Find 
the  Central  Thought,  pages  181-184 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
find  specific  information  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  Key  for 
To  discover  for  yourself:  1.  Paragraph  4.  Topic: 
The  proper  amount  of  thyroxin  prevents  a  per¬ 
son  from  being  a  hopeless  idiot.  Details: 


Number 

Case 

Use  of  Pronoun 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

plural 

accusative 

object  of  preposition 

plural 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

plural 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

plural 

accusative 

object  of  preposition 

singular 

accusative 

object  of  preposition 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

plural 

accusative 

direct  object 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

singular 

accusative 

direct  object 

singular 

accusative 

direct  object 

singular 

nominative 

subject 

1000  of  an  ounce  necessary. 

Idiocy  in  babies 

due  to  this  defect  overcome  by  extract  of  thy¬ 
roxin.  Improvement  dependent  upon  con¬ 
tinued  doses. 

2.  Paragraph  5.  Topic:  Iodine  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  of  thyroxin.  Details:  Io¬ 
dine  lacking  in  some  localities.  Thyroid  gland 
overactive  when  supply  of  iodine  is  scant.  Over¬ 
activity  causes  goiters.  Iodine  added  to  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  salt  averts  goiter. 

3.  Paragraph  7.  Topic:  What  Enzymes  Do. 
Details:  200  Enzymes.  Act  on  chemicals  with¬ 
out  themselves  being  affected.  Use  in  human 
body.  Trypsin  as  an  example. 

4.  Paragraph  7:  See  above.  Paragraph  2: 
See  below.  Note  that  enzymes  do  not  take 
part  directly  in  oxidation  in  the  body. 

5.  Paragraph  2:  Topic:  Some  ways  in  which 
the  human  body  operates.  Details:  Alkaline 
balance  in  blood.  Balance  of  sugar  in  blood. 
Poisonous  acids  created  by  exercise.  Blood 
sugar  depleted  by  exercise.  Additional  oxygen 
supplied  to  athletes.  Storage  of  surplus  sugar. 

6.  Paragraph  3:  Topic:  Function  of  endo¬ 
crine  glands.  Details:  Number,  location,  mean- 


ing  of  name.  Constitute  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

7.  Paragraph  6:  Topic:  The  function  of  the 
pituitary  gland.  Details:  Location.  Effect  on 
growth. 

8.  Paragraph  9.  Topic:  Interrelationship 
of  hormones,  enzymes,  and  vitamins.  Details: 
Similarity  of  effect  from  deficiency  of  hormones 
and  vitamins.  Effect  on  mental  state  of  defi¬ 
ciency  of  thiamin,  nicotinic  acid,  and  failure  of 
endocrine  glands.  Vitamins  controlling  color 
of  hair  similar  to  certain  enzyme.  Respiratory 
enzymes  contain  important  vitamins. 

9.  Paragraph  9.  See  above. 


(b)  Key  to  test:  1.  False.  2.  False.  3 
True.  4.  False.  5.  False.  6.  False. 

3.  Finding  the  Meaning  of 
Words  From  the  Context, 
pages  184-18 ; 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  the  context  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
words 

Key:  1.  malformation.  2.  ingredient.  3. 
changing.  4.  decrease.  5.  from  that  place. 
6.  too  much.  7.  show.  8.  marvelous.  9. 
dispensed.  10.  mysterious  exactness. 


unit  six.  Description,  Pages  186-216 


chapter  sixteen.  Using  Descriptions  in  Daily  Life,  Pages  186-196 


1.  Describing  a  Lost  Article, 

pages  186-189 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
what  should  be  said  to  describe  a  lost  article 
accurately  for  identification  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  working  out 
the  rules,  pupils  should  refer  constantly  to 
Harry’s  final  description. 

(b)  Sample  of  advertisement  for  the  Great 
Dane:  Lost:  February  5  in  vicinity  of  Fellowes 
Gymnasium,  Great  Dane,  solid  fawn  color, 
ears  long  and  dark,  muzzle  black,  chain  choke 
collar,  answers  to  name  Fleta.  Finder  please 
call  Winona  6-2828.  Reward. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  not  satisfactory  understands 
how  it  should  be  improved  and  corrects  it. 

2..  Using  Your  Ability  to  Describe 
Articles  in  Proving  Ownership, 
pages  189-191 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
things  that  should  be  told  about  an  article  to 
prove  ownership 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  As  each  pupil 


reads  his  advertisements,  the  class  should  de¬ 
cide  which  article  of  the  two  pictured  he  is 
describing.  Emphasize  the  difference  between 
the  requirements  of  the  Lost  advertisement  and 
the  Found  advertisement. 

(b)  Be  sure  that  every  pupil  makes  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  in  his  work  before  it  is  handed 
in. 

3.  Choosing  the  Right  Details 
and  Arranging  Them  in  Order, 
pages  19 1-19 9 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
use  rules  for  description  already  developed  and 
to  derive  additional  ones  needed  in  general 
description 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Every  pupil 
should  take  some  part  in  selecting  details  or 
arranging  them. 

(b)  In  the  discussion,  let  the  class  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  a  general  impression  of  what 
was  wanted:  a  dress  in  a  trunk  in  the  attic. 
Key  to  written  work:  1.  The  dress  I  want 
is  in  a  trunk  with  a  rounding  top  in  the  un¬ 
finished  part  of  the  attic.  2.  The  trunk  is  the 
one  out  in  the  middle  of  the  attic  at  the  foot  of 
the  chimney.  There  are  two  trays  which  you 


must  take  out  of  the  trunk.  Under  the  last 
tray  you  will  find  several  dresses,  two  of  which 
are  exactly  alike  except  for  size.  They  are 
bridesmaids’  dresses  of  pale  blue  with  frills, 
sashes,  and  several  tiers  of  ruffles,  all  yellow. 
The  sleeves  are  short,  finished  in  yellow  frills. 
The  necks  are  V-shaped,  finished  with  yellow 
frills.  It’s  the  smaller  of  the  two  that  I  want. 

(c)  Make  sure  that  every  pupil  makes  any 
necessary  improvement  before  he  hands  in  his 
paper. 

4.  Learning  to  Use  More  Than 
One  Point  of  View,  pages  195-195 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  decide  what  details  are  necessary  and  to 
indicate  any  change  in  point  of  view 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  for  pupils  to  understand  just  what  im¬ 
provement  Charles  made  in  his  description. 
Help  pupils  to  realize  that  such  expressions  as 
“From  the  outside,”  “On  the  first  floor,”  “In 
summer,”  “In  winter,”  indicate  establishing  or 


changing  the  point  of  view.  It  is  well  to  give 
pupils  some  of  the  common  phrases  for  this 
purpose  and  encourage  them  to  think  of  others. 
Some  of  the  better  pupils  will  see  that  an  ab¬ 
stract  point  of  view  and  changes  in  it  are  neces¬ 
sary;  as,  for  instance,  in  describing  a  new  car 
when  first  delivered  and  then  in  describing  it 
when  years  later  it  is  ready  for  the  junk  pile. 
Do  not  attempt  this  last  idea  except  with  able 
pupils. 

(b)  In  testing  the  questions  under  To  check 
in  class  practicality  should  be  the  guide. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  195-196 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  descriptions  and  to  evaluate 
their  work  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Use  plenty  of  time 
for  To  test  in  class.  This  evaluation  and  subse¬ 
quent  reading  of  papers  is  essential  to  improve¬ 
ment. 


chapter  seventeen.  Nouns,  Possessive  Adjectives,  and 
Indefinite  Pronouns,  Pages  196-205 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  page  196 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  what 
members  of  the  class  need  to  review  capi¬ 
talization  of  proper  nouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  The 
rug  which  we  lost  is  new.  Its  right  side  is 
made  of  Luxfir,  a  material  that  imitates  fur. 
That  side  is  gray,  about  the  color  of  a  Maltese 
cat.  On  that  side  there  are  four  pockets  for 
two  people  to  use  as  muffs. 

The  other  side  is  made  of  a  soft  woolen  ma¬ 
terial  like  that  used  in  blankets.  It  is  a  dull 
gray-blue.  Around  all  four  sides  this  blanket 
lining  has  a  raw  edge  cut  in  triangular  points. 

We  lost  the  rug  from  our  car,  a  Fleetson, 
last  Wednesday,  Washington’s  Birthday,  on 
our  way  from  Springfield,  Missouri,  to  Cincin¬ 


nati,  Ohio.  The  last  time  we  remember  seeing 
it  was  when  we  stopped  about  six  o’clock  at  the 
Simm’s  Hotel  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Mor¬ 
ton  Streets  in  Martinsville,  Missouri.  Miss 
Martha  Castle,  212  James  Square  will  be  glad 
to  call  for  the  rug  if  you  believe  after  reading 
this  description  that  the  one  that  you  have  is 
ours. 

2..  Proper  and  Common  Nouns, 

pages  195-198 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
when  to  use  capital  letters  in  writing  certain 
nouns,  titles,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  Common 
Nouns,  house,  residence,  governor,  fold,  hills, 
house,  end,  avenue,  oaks,  avenue,  house,  view, 
rear,  side,  house,  wall,  north  (can  be  considered 
an  adjective  modifying  side  understood),  gar- 


den,  south  (see  north),  cabins,  servants,  enter¬ 
ing  (gerund,  but  do  not  expect  pupils  to  identify 
it)  house,  hall,  back  (see  north),  front  (see 
north),  kitchen,  rooms,  side,  room,  side,  front, 
left  (see  north),  library,  books,  progress,  mines, 
news,  day,  doom,  desk,  facsimile,  map,  route, 
right  (see  north),  room,  portraits,  wife,  mar¬ 
riage,  painting,  caretaker,  granddaughter. 
Proper  Nouns.  Virginia,  Amesbury,  Charlotte, 
Dixie  Highway,  William  Byrd,  Virginia,  Alex¬ 
ander  Whittaker,  Michael  Wigglesworth,  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  Erie  Canal,  Miss 
Carol  Cary,  Philadelphia,  Independence  Hall, 
Liberty  Bell,  Mr.  Welch,  Governor. 

3.  Forming  Plurals  and  Posses- 
sives  Correctly,  pages  199-200 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  singular,  plural,  and  possessive  forms 
of  nouns  and  to  provide  practice  in  these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  Men,  women, 
children,  zoos,  beasts,  countries,  tigers,  lions, 
monkeys,  zebras,  animals,  sightseers,  zoos,  op¬ 
portunities,  habits,  animals,  mice,  squirrels, 
deer,  creatures,  their  homes,  habits,  choices, 
specimens,  houses,  ones,  runs,  pastures,  their 
foxes,  their  dens,  foxes’,  its,  strangers’. 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN.  Learning 

Pages  . 

i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  209-204 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  work  in  tenses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  With 
action  taking  place  in  the  present:  are  looking, 
are,  has,  has,  show,  is,  study,  sort,  put,  place, 
make,  work,  finish,  needs,  move.  With  action 
taking  place  in  the  past:  were  looking,  were, 
had,  had,  showed,  was,  studied,  sorted,  put, 
placed,  made,  worked,  finished,  needed,  moved. 

2..  Present  and  Past  Tenses  of 
Verbs,  pages  204-206 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
the  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs  are  formed 


4.  Possessive  Forms  Used  as 
Adjectives,  pages  200-201 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  form  and  use  of  pronominal,  or  posses¬ 
sive,  adjectives  and  to  provide  practice  in 
them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  Frank’s. 

2.  his.  3.  Mark’s.  4.  our,  wind’s.  5.  its. 
6.  their.  7.  Mark’s,  Frank’s,  its. 

5.  Learning  When  to  Use  a 
Singular  or  a  Plural  Pronoun, 

pages  201-209 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  indefinite  pronouns,  when  to  use  a 
singular  pronoun  of  reference,  and  to  provide 
practice  in  these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  writ¬ 
ten  work  done  orally  first  if  possible. 

(b)  Key  to  written  work:  1.  his.  2.  his. 

3.  his.  4.  he.  5.  they.  6.  their.  7.  their. 
8.  his.  9.  his.  10.  his.  Key  for  test:  1. 
their.  2.  his.  3.  his.  4.  his.  5.  his.  6. 
his.  7.  his.  8.  they.  9.  their.  10.  they. 
11.  as  far  as.  12.  his.  13.  ran.  14.  gone. 
15.  as  far  as.  16.  he. 

About  Verbs  and  Tenses, 

09-2  09 

and  to  give  them  practice  in  forming  and  using 
these  tenses  correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Make  sure  that 
every  pupil  has  a  part  in  reading  the  sentences 
aloud. 


3.  Using  the  Future  Tense 
Correctly,  pages  207-209 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  use  of  shall  and  will  in  sentences  of  sim¬ 
ple  futurity  and  in  sentences  expressing  promise 
or  consent 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 
read  aloud  or  write  in  class:  1.  shall  —  future. 
2.  will  —  future.  3.  shall  —  promise.  4.  will 
—  consent.  5.  shall  —  future.  6.  will  — 


future.  7.  will  —  future.  8.  shall  —  future. 
9.  shall  —  promise.  10.  will  —  future. 

(b)  Key  to  test:  1.  shall  —  future.  2.  will 

—  future.  3.  ought  —  oughtn’t.  4.  will  — 
future.  5.  ought  —  his.  6.  will  —  future.  7. 
as  far  as.  8.  will  —  future.  9.  shall — prom¬ 
ise.  10.  will  —  future.  11.  oughtn’t.  12. 
will  —  future  (if  the  feeling  of  promise  is  strong, 
accept  shall).  13.  will  —  future  (accept  shall 
if  the  feeling  of  promise  is  strong).  14.  ought 

—  oughtn’t  he. 


More  Practice,  pages  21 0-211 

The  exercises  on  these  pages  may  be  used  by 
any  pupil  who  needs  the  practice.  Exercise  I 
A.  Key:  You  ought ...  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral 
. . .  Arch  of  Nero.  They  .  . .  Constantine  to 
Constantinople  ...  Venice  in  1204.  Napoleon 
...Paris  Arch  of  Triumph.  After  ...  Italy. 
In  August,  1914,  were  taken  to  Rome... 
Venetian  Palace.  After  the  Armistice  ...  St. 
Mark’s  Square  and  the  pigeons.  Perhaps  .  . . 
ate  . . .  Petrarch  himself. 


I  B.  Key: 

Pronominal,  or  Possessive,  Adjective 
Mark’s  (possessive,  form  of  noun  used  as  adjective) 
his 
his 


Word  Modified 
Cathedral 
Arch 
downfall 


Mark’s 

(possessive,  form  of 

noun  used 

as  adjective) 

Square 

I  C.  Key: 

Indefinite 

How  Used 

Number 

Pronominal 

How  Used 

Pronouns 

Adjectives 

all 

subject 

plural 

their 

agrees  with  all 

some 

subject 

plural 

their 

agrees  with  some 

each 

subject 

singular 

he 

agrees  with  each 

few 

subject 

plural 

their 

agrees  with  few 

one 

subject 

singular 

his 

agrees  with  one 

his 

agrees  with  one 

nobody 

subject 

singular 

his 

agrees  with  nobody 

one 

subject 

singular 

his 

agrees  with  one 

In  the  last  sentence  he  agrees  with  one  and  himself  agrees  with  he 


II  A.  Suggested  key:  1.  is  making ...  sets 
. . .  fills  . . .  can  be  ...  is  being  ruined  .  .  .  begins 
to  clarify.  Cellini  calls  . . .  casts  . . .  hastens  . . . 
there  comes  a  crash  . . .  great  noise  and  light 
cease.  —  We  become  ...  It  has  exploded  . . . 
bronze  is  escaping  . . .  does  not  run  readily  . . . 
understands  . . .  The  alloy  has  been  consumed 
. . .  He  sends  for  . . .  These  are  in  number  . . . 
He  casts  them  . . .  They  are  sufficient.  The 
metal  becomes  . . .  moulds  fill. 

2.  He  built  . . .  and  set  ...  connected  . . . 
metals  did  not  liquefy.  He  sent  ...  It 
flashed  . . .  light  ceased.  We  became  . . .  We 
perceived  . . .  bronze  was  escaping  ...  he  opened 
. . .  He  understood  . . .  He  cast  them  . . .  They 
were  sufficient.  The  metal  became  . . .  and  the 
mould  filled. 

II  B,  page  21 1.  Key:  1.  will  —  future.  2. 


will  —  future  shall  promise.  3.  shall  —  future 
will  promise.  4.  will  —  future.  5.  will  — 
future.  6.  shall — promise.  7.  shall  —  future. 
8.  shall  —  future,  shall  —  future.  9.  will  — 
future.  10.  shall  —  future. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  212-216 

1.  Using  Your  Ability  to  Find 
the  Central  Thought  When 
You  Take  Notes,  pages  2 12- 21 5 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  one 
way  to  take  clear  and  simple  notes 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
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time  for  pupils  to  see  that  Mary’s  errors  came 
from  inadequate  notes. 

(b)  Mary’s  errors  are  vagueness  and  incom¬ 
pleteness.  For  instance,  instead  of  saying 
“Thyroxin  is  used  to  prevent  idiocy,”  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  “The  proper  amount 
of  thyroxin  prevents  idiocy.”  Instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  “Iodine  should  be  drunk  in  water  or  eaten 
in  salt,”  she  should  have  said,  “If  iodine  is  lack¬ 
ing,  small  amounts  may  be  added  to  drinking 
water  or  table  salt.” 

(c)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  has  a  chance  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  and  report. 

(d)  For  key  to  paragraphs  see  page  45  of 
this  manual. 

jL  Practice  in  Taking  Notes, 

pages  21 3-213 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  what  has  been  taught  about 
taking  notes 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key: 

I.  Person  tested  sits  in  dummy-car  looking 
through  windshield  into  small  stage. 

Iron  bar  %  inch  wide  crosses  stage  several 
inches  from  floor. 

A  toy  automobile  is  fastened  to  this  bar. 

The  toy  moves  right  or  left  on  bar  as  driver 
moves  his  wheel. 

II.  Stage  has  endless  belt  painted  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  country  road. 

Trees,  fences,  barns,  houses,  railroad  cross¬ 
ings  are  pictured  on  the  belt. 

The  road  seems  to  wind,  branch,  and  in¬ 
tersect. 

The  road  on  the  belt  moves  from  back  of 
stage  to  front,  passing  under  toy  car. 

The  effect  is  that  of  the  toy  car  traveling 
the  road. 

Part  of  the  driver’s  task  is  to  keep  toy  car 
directly  over  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

III.  Stage  has  other  equipment. 

Signs  direct  speed  and  indicate  turns,  etc. 

A  stop  and  go  signal  is  located  at  the  top 
of  the  stage. 


IV.  The  driver  controls  apparent  speed  oi 
toy  car. 

The  road  moves  faster  as  the  driver  presses 
on  the  accelerator. 

The  road  moves  faster  when  he  shifts  from 
low  to  high. 

V.  How  errors  of  driver  are  recorded. 

Errors  in  following  signs  and  directions  are 

counted  by  examiner  who  sits  beside  the 
driver. 

Errors  in  keeping  on  the  road  are  recorded 
by  electric  contact  made  between  springs  on 
car  and  lugs  on  the  road. 

VI.  Value  of  test  has  been  proved. 

Cool,  alert,  quick  driver  comes  through 
with  best  record. 

These  qualities  are  found  in  the  best  drivers. 

This  test  has  proved  a  more  reliable  index 
of  driving  ability  than  actual  driving  for 
several  years. 

The  two  items  that  suggest  Hester  did  not 
understand  what  she  read  are,  “Stage  has  end¬ 
less  belt  which  tests  steering,”  and  “Signs  at 
back  of  stage  test  driver’s  ability  to  follow 
directions.” 

3.  To  Prove  that  You  Under¬ 
stand  What  You  Read, 
pages  21 ;  -216 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to  use 
exact  meanings  for  words 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key:  1.  lever 
served  same  purpose  as  gear  shift.  1.  had 
made  it  fast  to  the  head.  3.  obey  it.  4. 
crosses  Maple  Street.  5.  Made  up  chiefly  of 
these  objects.  6.  an  appliance.  7.  one  that  is 
self  acting.  8.  always  punctual.  9.  hung  by 
the  string. 

(b)  Key  to  written  work:  1.  vision.  1.  exam¬ 
iner.  3.  determine.  4.  accuracy.  5.  candi¬ 
date.  6.  attributes.  7.  grip.  8.  power.  9. 
swerve.  10.  conveyances. 


unit  seven.  Reviews  of  Books  and  Programs, 

Pages  21-7-247 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN.  Interesting  Others  in  Books  and  Programs, 

Pages  217-224 


1.  Planning  How  to  Interest 
Others  in  a  Book,  pages  217-220 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  deciding 
what  to  tell  about  a  book  in  giving  a  review  of  it 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  The  list  to  be 
built  under  To  discuss  and  carry  out  with  your 
class  should  consist  of  those  items  which  the 
class  thinks  should  be  included.  It  may  include 
items  not  suggested  in  the  text.  As  a  pupil 
gives  an  item  for  the  list,  the  teacher  should 
write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  choose  the  book  on 
which  he  is  to  make  a  report. 

2_  Telling  About  a  Book  or 
Short  Story  Which  You  Have 
Enjoyed,  pages  220-221 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  and  give  a  book  report  and 
evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  time  for 
thoughtful  class  criticism  based  on  the  stand¬ 
ards  developed  in  Lesson  i,  but  be  sure  that 
criticism  of  the  more  timid  pupils  is  brief, 
kindly,  and  encouraging. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  take  time  to  make  any 
improvements  that  are  necessary  in  his  written 
report. 

3.  Thinking  About  Motion 
Pictures,  pages  221-222 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  should  be  said  in  a  review  of  a 
motion  picture  and  to  help  pupils  to  judge 
motion  pictures  critically 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  In  building  the 


lists  called  for  under  To  write  by  yourselj  items 
included  should  be  those  which  the  class  decides 
are  needed. 

4.  Thinking  About  Radio 
Programs,  pages  222-22  3 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  build  standards  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  should  be  said  in  a  review  of  a 
radio  program  and  to  help  pupils  to  judge  such 
programs  critically 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  building  the 
lists  called  for  under  To  write  by  yourself  and 
To  discuss  with  your  class  items  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  that  the  class  decides  are  needed. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  Making  plans  together ;  this 
work  helps  to  insure  an  interesting  program  for 
the  next  lesson. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  223-224 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  to  give  and  listen  to  reviews  of 
radio  programs  and  motion  pictures  and  to 
evaluate  those  reviews  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  activ¬ 
ity  called  for  under  To  tell  to  your  class  as  in¬ 
formal  as  possible.  After  a  review  is  given, 
allow  pupils  to  talk  about  the  motion  picture  or 
radio  program  if  they  wish  to. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  the  evaluation  called  for 
under  To  tell  your  class . 


CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  WORK 


Have  pupils  give  reviews  of  books,  motion 
pictures,  and  radio  programs  in  connection  with 
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the  teaching  of  social  studies  and  other  subjects 
when  such  reviews  will  contribute  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  topic  being  studied.  These  re¬ 
views  should  be  prepared,  given,  and  often 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  this  chapter. 


SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  schoolroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  class 
to  use  a  separate  period  for  giving  reviews. 
Usually  two  or  more  classes  should  be  com¬ 
bined  for  this  oral  activity. 


chapter  twenty.  Recognizing  and  Using  Phrases,  Pages  224-231 

1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You  Have 

Learned,  page  224 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  discover  which  pupils  need  to  review  work  in  prepositional  phrases 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key: 


Phrase 

Modifies 

Use 

Since  my  last  birthday 

have  owned 

adverb 

of  the  Second  Book 

copy 

adjective 

of  Marvels 

Book 

adjective 

by  Richard  Halliburton 

was  written 

adverb 

about  the  marvels 

tells 

adverb 

of  the  ancient  world 

marvels 

adjective 

of  the  book 

part 

adjective 

of  the  .  .  .  travels 

story 

adjective 

of  a  little  . . .  boy 

travels 

adjective 

of  Diana 

Temple 

adjective 

in  Ephesus 

was  located 

adverb 

on  the  island 

saw 

adverb,  can  be  construed  as 
adjective  modifying  Colossus 

of  Rhodes 

island 

adjective 

of  Pharos 

lighthouse 

adjective 

near  Alexandria 

was  located 

adverb 

in  Egypt 

city 

adjective 

in  Egypt 

saw 

adverb 

along  the  Nile 

Egypt 

adjective 

at  Knossos 

was 

adverb 

on  the  island 

Knossos 

adjective 

of  Crete 

island 

adjective 

of  travels 

book 

adjective 

about  Timbuctoo 

tells 

adverb 

(some  may  feel  this  phrase  is  used  as 
about  the  beautiful  Victoria  Falls 

a  noun,  object  of  tells,  do  not  penalize), 
see  above 

in  Africa 
about  the  city 

falls 

see  above 

adjective 

of  Bagdad 

city 

adjective 

of  India 

wonders 

adjective 

beyond  imagination 

beautiful 

adverb 

in  the  story 

places 

adjective 

in  beautiful  pictures 

are  shown 

adverb 
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2_  Recognizing  Prepositional  Phrases  and  Their  Use,  pages  22^-226 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  prepositional  phrases,  their  parts,  and 
uses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  Key  for  To  write  by  yourself  •. 


Phrase 

Preposition 

Object 

Modifies 

Use 

1.  During  part 

during 

part 

traveled 

adverb 

of  his  journey 

of 

journey 

part 

adjective 

through  the  wilderness 

through 

wilderness 

journey 

adjective 

according  to  an  old  map 

according  to 

map 

traveled 

adverb 

1.  At  first 

at 

first 

found 

adverb 

in  information 

in 

information 

reliable 

adverb 

about  main  trails 

about 

trails 

information 

adjective 

through  the  forest 

through 

forest 

trails 

adjective 

3.  in  his  journey 

in 

journey 

were  shown 

adverb 

on  the  map 

on 

map 

were  shown 

adverb 

4.  Upon  his  compass 

upon 

compass 

depended 

adverb 

5.  With  its  aid 

with 

aid 

made 

adverb 

beneath  great  trees 

beneath 

trees 

made 

adverb 

through  the  mass 

through 

mass 

made 

adverb 

of  jungle  growth 

of 

growth 

mass 

adjective 

6.  Notwithstanding  his 

notwithstanding 

difficulties 

came 

adverb 

difficulties 

upon  the  Mossob  River 

upon 

Mossob  River 

came 

adverb 

beside  the  village 

beside 

village 

flowed 

adverb 

near  the  coast 

near 

coast 

J  village 

adjective 

accept 

(flowed 

adverb 

either 

of  the  sea 

of 

sea 

coast 

adjective 

8.  excepting  himself 

excepting 

himself 

man 

adjective 

9.  concerning  its  wealth 

concerning 

wealth 

rumors 

adjective 

10.  within  three  days 

within 

days 

saw 

adverb 

on  a  small  plateau 

on 

plateau 

saw 

adverb 

above  him 

above 

him 

plateau 

adjective 

(b)  Possible  key  for  test: 


Phrase  Preposition  Object  Modifies  Use 


1.  in  the  village 

in 

village 

men 

adjective 

because  of  his  previous 
visit 

because  of 

visit 

knew 

adverb 

2.  around  him 

around 

him 

gathered 

adverb 

for  presents 

for 

presents 

eager 

adverb 

3.  from  his  pack 

from 

pack 

took 

adverb 

of  beads 

of 

beads 

strings 

adjective 

of  metal 

of 

metal 

pieces 

adjective 

4.  to  the  villagers 

to 

villagers 

distributed 

adverb 

according  to  the  rank 

according  to 

rank 

distributed 

adverb 

of  each  man 

of 

man 

rank 

adjective 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  349. 
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3-  Learning  About  Infinitives  and  Infinitive  Phrases,  pages  226-228 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  what  an  infinitive  is  and  some  of  its  uses 
Suggestions  for  teaching :  (a)  In  many  schools  this  lesson  will  be  optional. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself'. 


Infinitive  Phrase 

Use 

Part  of  Speech 

1.  to  be  asked 

modifies  question 

adjective 

2.  to  ask  clear  questions 

subject  of  sentence 

noun 

3.  to  submit  a  question 

modifies  eager 

adverb 

4.  to  shout  the  answer 

direct  object  of  want 

noun 

5.  to  be  used 

modifies  questions 

adjective 

6.  to  try  his  skill 

modifies  comes 

adverb 

7.  to  be  nervous 

predicate  adjective 

adjective 

8.  to  answer 

modifies  attempts 

adjective 

9.  to  be  amused 

modifies  listen 

adverb 

10.  to  try  my  skill 

modifies  went 

adverb 

11.  to  be  answered 

modifies  question 

adjective 

12.  to  be  nervous 

direct  object  of  tried 
not  modifies  tried 

noun 

13.  to  win  even  a  dollar 

subject  of  sentence 

noun 

14.  to  answer 

modifies  opportunity 

adjective 

1 5.  to  try 

modifies  turn 

adjective 

16.  to  show  any  disappointment 
(c)  Possible  key  for  test: 

direct  object  of  tried 

noun 

Infinitive 

Use 

Part  of  Speech 

1.  to  go 

direct  object  of  should  try 

noun 

2.  to  find  the  materials 

modifies  sent 

adverb 

to  use 

modifies  materials 

adjective 

3.  to  interest  me 

modifies  books 

adjective 

to  find 

modifies  easy 

adverb 

4.  to  be  read 

modifies  directions 

adjective 

to  follow 

modifies  difficult 

adverb 

5.  to  cut  the  lawn 

subject  of  sentence 

noun 

to  be  down 

modifies  fob 

adjective 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement 

this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  350. 

4.  Learning  About  Participles  and  Participial  Phrases,  pages  228-230 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  recognize  participles  and  participial  phrases  and 
some  of  their  uses 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  lesson  will  be  optional  in  many  schools. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself-. 

Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Word  Modified 

1.  playing  on  the  program 

playing 

orchestra 

liked  by  many  people 

liked 

one 

2.  being  a  lover  of  swing  music 

being 

I 

3.  having  listened  to  many  orchestras 

having  listened 

critics 
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Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Word  Modified 

4.  named  Arthur  Blank 

named 

man 

5.  Having  become  ill 

Having  become 

leader 

called  Bascom 

called 

man 

6.  being  very  popular 

being 

arrangements 

7.  knowing  music 

knowing 

one 

8.  listening  to  them 

listening 

people 

9.  kept  by  most  of  the  imitators 

kept 

rhythm 

10.  produced  by  some  of  the  players 

produced 

tones 

11. 

pleasing 

harmonies 

12.  arranged  by  Bascom 
(c)  Possible  key  to  the  test: 

arranged 

pieces 

Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Word  Modified 

1.  traveling  the  road 

traveling 

people 

called  Lost  Valley 

called 

place 

2.  knowing  the  spot  well 

knowing 

I 

3.  called  the  sentinels 

called 

trees 

4.  almost  hidden  by  the  trees 

hidden 

houses 

5. 

rising 

smoke 

6.  blowing  across  the  valley 

blowing 

breeze 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  should  turn  to  page 
351. 


5.  Recognizing  Gerunds  and  Gerund  Phrases,  pages  250-231 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils 

to  recognize  gerunds,  gerund  phrases  and  some  of 

their  uses  and  to  distinguish  them  from  participles  and  participial  phrases 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  many  schools  this  lesson  will  be 
distinguish  between  the  functions  of  gerunds  and  participles. 

optional.  Take  ample  time  to 

(b)  Possible  key  for  written  work: 

Gerund  Phrase 

Gerund 

Use 

1. 

reading 

subject  of  sentence 

2. 

reading 

direct  object  of  enjoyed 

3.  reading  biographies 

reading 

direct  object  of  liked 

4.  reading  novels 

reading 

subject  of  sentence 

wasting  time 

wasting 

predicate  nominative 

5.  reading  biographies  of  scientists 

reading 

predicate  nominative 

6.  reading  DeKruif’s  Microbe  Hunters 

reading 

object  of  preposition  by 

discovering  certain  germs 

discovering 

object  of  preposition  in 

7.  Imitating  Edison 

Imitating 

subject  of  sentence 

8.  naming  Edison’s  invention 

naming 

object  of  preposition  by 

9.  Inventing  articles 

Inventing 

subject  of  sentence 

studying 

direct  object  of  prevent 

10.  Winning  prizes  for  mastering  science 

Winning 

subject  of  sentence 

(Note:  This  is  the  complete  gerund  phi 

-ase  which  contains  another  gerund  phrase  within  it.) 

mastering  science 

mastering 

object  of  preposition  for 

seeking  more  knowledge 

seeking 

object  of  preposition  toward 

11.  his  having  learned  science  thoroughly 

having  learned 
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object  of  preposition  upon 

(c)  Possible  key  for  test: 

1.  Finding  no  one  at  home 

2.  eating  a  piece  of  cake 
drinking  a  glass  of  milk 

3.  Their  going  away  without  her 

4.  being  late  in  reaching  home 

(Note:  This  is  the  complete  gerund  ph 
reaching  home 

5.  punishing  her 
leaving  her  alone 

6.  Being  late 

7.  being  left  alone 

8.  Her  arriving  promptly 

(d)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
352. 


finding 
eating 
drinking 
going 
being 


subject  of  sentence 
direct  object  of  enjoy 
direct  object  of  enjoy 
subject  of  sentence 
predicate  nominative 


rase  which  contains  another  within  it) 

reaching  object  of  preposition  in 

punishing  object  of  preposition  for 

leaving  predicate  nominative 

Being  subject  of  sentence 

being  direct  object  of  did  enjoy 

arriving  subject  of  sentence 

work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page 


chapter  twenty-one.  Using  Prepositions,  Pronouns  with 
Prepositions  and  Phrases  Correctly,  Pages  232-240 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What 
You  Have  Learned,  pages  232-233 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which  pu¬ 
pils  need  to  review  or  learn  correct  usage  of 
certain  prepositions  and  other  expressions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  1.  this. 

2.  as  far  as.  3.  kind  of.  4.  there  are.  5. 
almost.  6.  really.  7.  off.  8.  at.  9.  into. 
10.  among.  11.  rather.  12.  from.  13.  kind 
of.  14.  at.  15.  almost.  16.  at.  17.  into. 
18.  somewhere.  19.  behind.  20.  into.  21. 
rather.  22.  off.  23.  besides.  24.  this.  25. 
teach. 

2..  Choosing  Correct  Prepositions 
and  Correct  Cases,  pages  233-233 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupils 
whose  tests  show  need  for  it  correct  choice  of 
prepositions  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
practice  this  work  and  the  proper  cases  of  pro¬ 
nouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  If  possible  have 
the  work  To  write  by  yourself  carried  on  orally 
before  it  is  written,  giving  every  pupil  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  several  sentences. 


(b)Key  to  written  work:  i.  He  and  I.  2.  no 
pronoun.  3.  between.  4.  us.  5.  at  {about 
can  also  be  accepted,  but  not  at  about).  6.  no 
pronoun.  7.  among.  8.  them.  9.  no  pro¬ 
noun.  10.  off.  11.  about.  12.  I.  13.  at. 
14.  into.  15.  met.  16.  me.  17.  over.  18. 
at.  19.  behind.  20.  in.  21.  from.  22.  no 
pronoun.  23.  me.  24.  at.  25.  at.  26.  be¬ 
side.  27.  behind.  28.  you.  29.  were.  30. 
blame  the  correct  person  for  the  crime.  31. 
blamed  the  cook  for  the  crime.  32.  me.  33. 
met.  34.  at.  35.  behind.  36.  beside.  37. 
we.  38.  us.  39.  among.  40.  Us.  41.  met. 
42.  blaming  him  for  the  accident.  43.  into. 
44.  off.  45.  at.  46.  them.  47.  met. 

3.  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases 
Correctly  and  Making  Subject 
and  Verb  Agree,  pages  233-238 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
place  modifying  words  and  phrases  correctly,  to 
make  subject  and  verb  agree  when  they  are 
separated,  and  give  him  practice  in  these 
items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  first 
written  work:  During  the  past  week  I  have  been 
reading  The  Lively  Lady  by  Kenneth  Roberts. 


It  is  the  story  of  a  young  American,  Richard 
Nason,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  privateer  at 
the  time  of  the  War  of  1812.  With  his  small  but 
efficient  crew  Richard  captured  and  destroyed 
many  British  vessels.  By  means  of  the  riches 
from  the  captured  cargoes  he  bought  a  larger 
ship  which  he  named  The  Lively  Lady.  Before 
long  Nason  and  his  crew  were  captured  by  the 
British  and  sent  to  Dartmoor  Prison  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Nason  spent  over  half  a  year  in  this  grim 
prison  before  he  escaped.  However,  after  he 
was  captured  he  was  returned  to  the  prison  in  a 
short  time.  In  my  estimation  the  picture  of 
Dartmoor  Prison  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  story.  The  prison  was  surrounded  by  two 
walls.  On  the  top  of  these  walls  there  were 
small  bells  strung  on  wires.  The  least  touch 
would  set  them  ringing  if  someone  tried  to 
climb  over.  Within  these  walls  there  were 
seven  prison  buildings  with  room  for  a  thousand 
men  in  each.  The  prisoners  lived  in  huge 
rooms  and  could  wander  around.  There  were 
even  food  and  drink  shops  operated  by  the 
prisoners.  In  one  building  there  was  even  a 
theater  where  plays  were  given  by  prisoners. 

After  about  a  year  Nason  was  released  from 
Dartmoor  and  got  back  to  his  own  country. 
The  Lively  Lady  is  a  very  interesting  story. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  could  well  be  omitted,  and  that  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  should  be  inserted  before, 
“The  picture  of  Dartmoor  prison  . . .” 

(b)  Key  to  second  part  of  written  work:  1. 
seems.  2.  have.  3.  wasn’t.  4.  has.  5. 
were.  6.  forbids.  7.  was.  8.  Has.  9.  are. 
10.  puts.  11.  have. 

(c)  Key  to  test:  1.  has.  2.  has.  3.  has. 
4.  finds.  5.  is.  6.  has.  7.  has.  8.  don’t. 
9.  was.  10.  has. 

More  Practic 


4.  Using  Correctly  Phrases 
Containing  Verbals,  pages  238-240 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  the 
correct  usage  of  participles,  gerunds,  and  infini¬ 
tives  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  practice 
these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Have  the  sen¬ 
tences  under  To  write  by  yourself  read  orally  if 
possible  before  they  are  written. 

(b)  Possible  key  to  written  work:  1.  Listen¬ 

ing  to  the  radio  we  heard  the  report  about 
Jerry’s  discovering  the  fire.  2.  Coming  to  us, 
the  conductor  took  our  tickets.  3.  To  act  well, 
a  person  needs  careful  training.  4.  By  search¬ 
ing  carefully,  he  found  the  record  of  Peter’s  dis¬ 
covering  the  mine.  (Accept  any  proper  noun 
or  pronoun  in  place  of  he.)  5.  Because  the 
light  was  dim,  I  found  it  hard  to  read  about  his 
coming.  (Accept  any  proper  noun  or  pronoun 
in  place  of  I).  6.  Correct.  7.  The  house  was 

swept  away  by  the  quickly  rising  river.  8.  To 
learn  the  game  quickly  ...  9.  Correct.  10.  The 
horse  stumbled  because  he  was  badly  ridden. 

(c)  Possible  key  to  test:  1.  Following  the 
path,  all  of  us  soon  saw  the  old  house.  2.  Be¬ 
cause  the  suit  was  made  of  poor  cloth,  it  wore 
out  quickly.  3.  To  build  a  good  campfire 
easily,  the  camper  must  use  dry  wood.  4.  Cor¬ 
rect.  5.  Before  entering  the  temple,  everyone 
must  remove  his  shoes.  6.  The  men  talked 
about  Mr.  Brown’s  being  elected.  7.  Having 
lost  my  money  I  could  not  buy  my  lunch.  8. 
Because  the  shoes  were  dried  on  a  radiator,  the 
soles  cracked.  9.  On  opening  the  door,  we 
found  the  room  full  of  smoke.  (Accept  any 
proper  noun  or  pronoun.)  10.  To  discover  the 
fire  quickly,  he  opened  all  the  closet  doors. 


pages  241-243 


Exercise  1  A,  possible  key: 


Phrase 

Preposition 

Object 

Modifies 

Use 

1.  On  one  evening 

on 

evening 

were 

adverb 

in  forbidden  hours 

in 

hours 

evening 

adjective 

in  the  Hall 

in 

Hall 

were 

adverb 

2.  before  the  fire 

before 

fire 

seats 

adjective 

to  the  door 

to 

door 

nearest 

adverb 

3.  before  the  fire 

before 

fire 

sprawled 

adverb 
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Phrase 

Preposition 

Object 

Modifies 

Use 

4- 

with  a  copy 

with 

copy 

busy 

adverb 

of  verses 

of 

verses 

copy 

adjective 

5* 

in  whispers 

in 

whispers 

were  chatting  adverb 

by  the  light 

by 

light 

were  chatting  adverb 

of  the  fire 

of 

fire 

light 

adjective 

with  patient  care 

with 

care 

(were)  mending  adverb 

6. 

on  the  stair 

on 

stair 

came 

adverb 

7- 

for  an  instant 

for 

instant 

listened 

adverb 

8. 

Instead  of  the  expected 

master 

Instead  of 

master 

newcomer 

adjective 

of  their  own  number 

of 

number 

one 

adjective 

9- 

In  a  moment 

In 

moment 

swung 

adverb 

IO. 

According  to  the  book 

according  to 

book 

events 

adjective 

of  the  next  few  minutes 

of 

minutes 

events 

adjective 

Exercise  I  B,  possible  key: 

Infinitive 

Use 

Part  of  Speech 

i. 

To  discover  the  nest  in  the  tall  fir 

subject  of  sentence 

noun 

2. 

to  climb 

predicate  nominative 

noun 

3- 

To  accomplish  this 

modifies  strapped 

adverb 

4- 

to  climb 

modifies  difficult 

adverb 

5- 

to  dig  in  his  irons 

direct  object  of  tried 

noun 

6. 

to  hold  on 

direct  object  of  tried 

noun 

7- 

to  get  a  better  start 

modifies  wanted 

adverb 

to  stand  on  Tom’s  shoulders 

direct  object  of  wanted 

noun 

8. 

to  steady  himself 

modifies  clung 

adverb 

9- 

to  be  reached 

modifies  limb 

adjective 

him  to  grasp 

object  of  preposition  for 

noun 

(him  is  subject  of  infinitive 

in  the  accusative  case,  but  this  point  should  not  be  taken 

up  with  class) 

IO. 

to  clutch  it 

jumped 

adverb 

Exercise  I  C,  possible  key: 

Participial  Phrase 

Participle 

Word  Modified 

i. 

grasping  the  limb 

grasping 

Martin 

swinging  his  legs 

swinging 

Martin 

2. 

working  the  other  iron  into  the  bark 

working 

he 

jutting  out  higher  up 

jutting 

limb 

3- 

gripping  this 

gripping 

he 

4- 

swinging  his  arm  up 

swinging 

he 

growing  higher 

growing 

limb 

5- 

Hauling 

he 

tugging 

he 

6. 

Stepping  up  and  up 

stepping 

he 

7- 

Having  looked  over  the  eggs  carefully 

Having  looked 

he 

8. 

lying  far  below 

lying 

ground 

9- 

Popping  the  egg  into  his  mouth 

Popping 

he 

IO. 

looking  downward  doubtfully 

looking 

he 
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Exercise  I  D,  page  242,  possible  key: 

Gerund  Phrase 

1. 

2.  Looking  down 

3.  Clasping  the  tree 

4.  Hugging  it  firmly 

5.  hanging  from  the  lowest  limb 

6.  Sitting  down  on  the  lowest  limb 

7.  lowering  himself 
hanging  by  his  hands 

8. 

9.  Hitting  the  sod 
10.  Keeping  the  egg  unbroken 

Exercise  II  A,  page  242,  possible  key:  1. 
You  and  I.  2.  this.  3.  rather.  4.  from. 
5.  we.  6.  no  pronoun.  7.  at.  8.  into.  9. 
There  are.  10.  were  you.  11.  at.  12.  kind 
of.  13.  was.  14.  I.  15.  about  (or  at).  16. 

at.  17.  rather.  18.  from.  19.  no  pronoun. 

20.  behind.  21.  her.  22.  me.  23.  beside. 

24.  off.  25.  her  and  me.  26.  among.  27. 

meet.  28.  kind  of.  29.  off.  30.  as  far  as. 
31.  into.  32.  Besides.  33.  almost.  34.  me. 
35.  anywhere.  36.  behind;  ridden.  37.  into. 
38.  me.  39.  This.  40.  from.  41.  she  and  I. 
42.  at.  43.  Besides.  44.  us.  45.  over.  46. 
teach.  47.  with. 

Exercise  II  B,  page  24 j,  key:  1.  has.  2. 
doesn’t.  3.  was  found  with  great  difficulty,  or 
with  great  difficulty  may  be  placed  first  in  sen¬ 
tence.  4.  For  the  past  year  everyone  . . .  has. 

5.  have.  6.  have.  7.  don’t.  8.  On  one  day 

two  of  the  names  in  the  book  are ...  9.  has. 

10.  were. 

Exercise  II  C,  key:  1.  Having  seen  the 
picture,  I  do  not  consider  it  unusual.  2.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  his  going  we  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed.  3.  This  dog  does  not  seem  ever  to 
learn.  4.  Being  very  much  annoyed  I  did  not 
recommend  the  book.  5.  To  see  the  picture 
again,  we  had  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town. 

6.  Because  the  program  was  uninteresting,  we 
turned  to  something  else.  7.  To  illustrate  a 
book  accurately,  the  artist  must  read  it  care¬ 
fully.  8.  Sam’s.  9.  Not  having  been  present 
at  the  play,  we  read  with  interest  the  report  of 
his  taking  the  part.  10.  After  my  seeing  the 


Gerund 

Use 

Jumping 

subject  of  the  sentence 

Looking 

subject  of  the  sentence 

Clasping 

direct  object  of  tried 

Hugging 

subject  of  the  sentence 

hanging 

predicate  nominative 

dropping 

predicate  nominative 

Sitting 

subject  of  the  sentence 

lowering 

direct  object  of  tried 

hanging 

direct  object  cA  tried 

Dropping 

subject  of  sentence 

Hitting 

subject  of  the  sentence 

Keeping 

subject  of  the  sentence 

picture,  I  always  thought  of  this  bit  of  history  as 
real. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  244-24-7 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Clearly  Your  Mind  Makes 
Pictures,  pages  244-244 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  how  clearly 
the  members  of  the  class  can  visualize  a  scene 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  1. 
old.  2.  sitting.  3.  Repairing  a  shoe.  4.  No. 
5.  Not  very.  6.  No.  7.  Were  large.  8.  Yel¬ 
low.  9.  No.  10.  No.  11.  Yes,  the  one  in 
front  of  him.  12.  Looked  down  at  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  as  if  he  could  not  locate 
the  sound  of  the  speaking  voice.  13.  no.  14. 
prisoner.  15.  The  voice  of  a  person  addressing 
the  prisoner. 

z.  Trying  to  See  Exactly, 
pages  244-246 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
read  and  visualize  with  exactness 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  A  satisfactory 
statement  might  be  “Two  vast  legs  without  a 
body  stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  lies  the 
broken  face  of  the  statue.  On  the  base  of  the 
statue  these  words  are  to  be  found:  ‘My  name 
is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings;  look  on  my  works 
you  others  who  are  mighty  and  become  discour- 


aged.’  Nothing  else  remains.  Round  the 
destruction  of  that  immense  bare  ruin  the  sands 
stretch  empty  and  level  for  a  great  distance.” 

3.  Using  All  Your  Senses  When 
You  Read,  page  246 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  impressions  gained  from  all  his  senses  as  he 
reads 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  1.  Ex¬ 
citement  and  fear.  2.  Accept  any  reasonable 
answer;  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  imagination. 
3.  Red  whirlwind,  swarthy,  storm  of  dust,  dark 
blue  helmets  and  spears.  Some  pupils  will 
imagine  other  colors  of  armor,  pennons,  etc. 


4.  The  Scout  appeared  before  any  sound  was 
heard.  5.  Their  armor  and  weapons.  6. 
Stretching  far  to  left  and  right.  7.  Across  a 

plain  to  low  hills.  8.  Excited  and  appre¬ 

hensive. 

4.  Choosing  Words  to  Suit 
Sounds  and  Feelings,  page  247 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  prac¬ 
tice  in  choosing  words  exactly  descriptive 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  1. 
howled.  2.  whistled.  3.  whined.  4.  whirl¬ 
ing.  5.  snatched.  6.  raced.  7.  slammed. 
8.  hurled.  9.  jingling.  10.  glistening.  11. 

slanting.  12.  slithering.  13.  crawled.  14. 

peering.  1 5.  turtle-like. 


unit  eight.  Business  Letters,  Pages  248-280 


chapter  twenty-two.  Writing  Business  Letters  and  Telegrams, 

Pages 


1.  Learning  the  Parts  and  the 
Correct  Forms  of  Business  Letters, 
pages  248-271 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
parts  and  correct  forms  of  business  letters  and 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  practice  what  has 
been  taught 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Every  pupil  should 
have  a  chance  to  hold  his  letter  up  so  that  the 
class  can  see  it.  This  lesson  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  work  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  are  often  careless  in  details. 

-l.  Writing  an  Ordeb,  pages  271-274 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  to  teach  the  pupil 
some  of  the  rules  for  writing  a  letter  containing 
an  order.  The  letter  written  may  or  may  not 
be  the  one  suggested  in  the  text.  Any  pupil 
who  needs  to  write  an  order  should  choose  that 
project 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  checking  the 
written  work  make  sure  that  each  pupil  tests  his 


248-279 

letter  by  the  rules  that  were  worked  out,  and 
makes  any  needed  correction  before  handing  it 
in.  Exactness  and  neatness  should  be  stressed. 

3.  Answering  Advertisements, 

pages  274-276 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  some 
of  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  answering  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
apply  these  rules  in  letters  of  their  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  If  any  pupil 
needs  to  answer  an  advertisement,  he  should 
choose  that  problem  rather  than  those  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  text. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  tests  and  cor¬ 
rects  his  letter  before  handing  it  in. 

4.  Applying  for  a  Position, 

pages  276-278 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
some  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  applying  for 
a  position  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 


apply  these  rules  and  the  other  matters  taught 
in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Any  pupil  who 
needs  to  write  a  letter  of  application  should 
choose  that  problem  rather  than  select  one  of 
the  situations  in  the  text. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  test  his  letter  by  the 
rules  developed  in  the  lesson  and  improve  it 
before  he  hands  it  in. 

5.  Writing  and  Sending 
Telegrams,  pages  258-259 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  some 
of  the  types  of  telegraph  service  and  how  to  use 
them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Rates  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  service  may  change  suddenly. 
Therefore  encourage  pupils  to  check  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  text,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
telegraph  companies,  with  the  rates  and  ser¬ 
vices  available  at  the  time  they  study  this  les¬ 


son.  For  instance,  there  may  again  be  a  charge 
for  punctuation. 

(b)  In  the  discussion  of  the  telegrams  written, 
the  pupils  should  test  the  clarity  as  well  as 
brevity  of  the  messages. 

(c)  It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  pupil 
compute  the  cost  of  his  message  and  discover 
whether  by  revision  he  could  save  money  with¬ 
out  losing  clarity. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  letter  needs 
to  be  written  in  order  to  further  learning  in  any 
subject  or  activity,  that  letter  should  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Business  letters  to  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  requesting  pictures,  pamphlets,  or 
samples  of  products,  and  letters  to  individuals 
requesting  favors,  help,  or  permission  are  ex¬ 
amples.  All  such  letters  should  be  evaluated 
and,  if  necessary,  improved  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  taught  in  this  chapter. 


chapter  twenty-three.  Recognizing,  Using  and  Punctuating 
Compound  Sentences,  Pages  260-267 


1.  A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You 
Remember  About  Conjunctions, 
page  260 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  conjunctions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  i. 
brother,  I  —  compound  subject  of  sentence. 
1.  small,  sturdy  —  adjectives  modifying  one. 
3.  size,  price  —  nouns,  compound  direct  object 
of  tell.  4.  Compound  sentence.  5.  Compound 
sentence.  6.  plants,  seeds  —  nouns,  compound 
direct  object  of  want.  7.  lettuce,  tomatoes  — 
nouns,  compound  direct  object  of  have.  8.  bore, 
gave  —  verbs,  compound  predicate.  9.  peas, 
cucumbers  —  nouns,  compound  indirect  ob¬ 
ject.  10.  bore,  did  yield  —  verbs,  compound 
predicate.  11.  for  the  garden,  for  the  lawn  — 
prepositional  phrases  modifying  fertilizer.  12. 
phosphate,  lime  —  nouns,  compound  direct 
object  of  need.  13.  have  worked,  can  decide  — 
verbs,  compound  predicate.  14.  Compound 


sentence.  15.  plants,  seeds  —  nouns,  com¬ 
pound  direct  object  of  get. 

z.  Using  Conjunctions  to  Make 
Compound  Sentences,  pages  260-262 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  function 
of  conjunctions,  to  provide  practice  in  using 
conjunctions  to  combine  the  ideas  given  in  two 
or  more  short  sentences,  to  make  one  longer 
sentence,  and  to  provide  practice  in  making 
compound  sentences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  discus¬ 
sion,  use  ample  time  to  make  clear  when  it  is 
correct  and  when  it  is  not  correct  to  use  and  to 
connect  two  sentences  in  making  a  compound 
sentence. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  written,  work:  i.  Two 
days  ago  a  dog  came  to  our  home  and  we  took 
it  in.  After  reading  your  advertisement,  we 
think  that  it  is  your  dog.  It  is  a  collie.  (Praise 
any  pupil  who  combines  the  idea  of  the  last 


clause  in  the  last  sentence  with  the  first,  as  for 
instance,  Two  days  ago  a  collie  came,  etc.)  2. 
Mr.  Johnston  has  offered  us  the  use  of  his  cot¬ 
tage  for  the  picnic,  and  we  have  accepted.  The 
class  will  meet  at  ten  o’clock.  Late  comers  will 
be  left  behind.  3.  In  the  second  inning  he  was 
hurt,  but  he  continued  playing.  4.  There  are 
two  ways  of  reaching  Hillville.  You  can  come 
by  train  or  you  can  take  a  bus.  5.  The  building 
is  old,  but  it  is  in  good  repair.  It  can  be  bought 
for  very  little.  We  think  that  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  (Give  extra  credit  for,  The  building  is 
old,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  very  little,  but  it  is 
in  good  repair.  We  think,  etc.)  6.  It  was 
dark.  We  heard  him,  but  we  could  not  see  him. 
7.  Please  tell  me  the  price  of  a  copy  of  this  book. 
I  need  three  copies,  but  I  can  manage  with  only 
one.  8.  I  should  like  a  position  as  a  clerk.  I 
am  fourteen  years  old,  and  I  am  tall  and  strong. 

9.  Please  come  in,  but  leave  your  dog  outside. 
My  cat  is  ugly,  and  she  is  likely  to  hurt  him. 

10.  Please  send  me  ten  large  envelopes.  The 
size  is  4 %  by  1 1  inches.  They  should  be  made 
of  heavy  paper. 

(c)  Possible  key  for  To  try  your  skill  again: 

1.  Heavy  clouds  gathered  and  it  began  to 
rain.  People  raced  for  shelter,  and  soon  the 
streets  were  deserted. 

2.  A  street  car  stopped.  It  was  crowded, 
but  two  more  people  got  on. 

3.  In  the  middle  of  the  street  an  automobile 
skidded,  but  the  driver  regained  control.  No 
damage  was  done.  (The  last  sentence  may  be 
combined  with  the  other  two  by  inserting  and 
before  it.) 

4.  We  were  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
Holt’s  store.  Across  the  street  was  a  parking 
lot  and  many  people  were  taking  shelter  in 
cars  there. 

5.  After  a  few  minutes  the  shower  was  over. 
We  went  down  the  street.  We  soon  caught  our 
bus  for  home.  (Accept  also,  “After  a  few 
minutes  the  shower  was  over,  and  we  went 
down  the  street.”) 

(d)  Make  sure  that  each  pupil  who  made  a 
mistake  in  the  written  exercise  understands 
why  it  is  a  mistake  and  that  he  corrects  it. 

(e)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 
page  352. 


3.  Recognizing  and  Punctuating 
Compound  Sentences,  pages  262-264 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
distinguish  compound  sentences  from  simple 
sentences  with  compound  members,  to  punctu¬ 
ate  them  correctly,  and  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  these  skills 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  under  To  decide  with  your  class  to  let  every 
pupil  satisfy  himself  that  he  knows  a  compound 
sentence  when  he  sees  it.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  correct  punctuation  is  the  proof  that  he 
can  apply  the  distinction  accurately. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  written  work:  1.  The 
new  radio  tubes  and  the  condenser  have  arrived, 
but  the  wire  was  not  included  in  the  shipment. 
2.  I  have  tested  two  tubes  and  have  found  them 
perfect,  but  the  third  one  lights  without  making 
the  set  work.  3.  Should  this  tube  be  returned, 
or  will  you  send  another  in  place  of  it?  4.  Ap¬ 
parently  a  connection  in  my  radio  set  has  come 
loose,  or  a  tube  has  burned  out.  5.  There  is  a 
humming  sound  and  sometimes  a  lot  of  noise, 
but  I  cannot  hear  any  station.  6.  Can  a  repair 
job  be  done  quickly,  and  will  it  be  expensive? 
7.  Both  the  large  and  the  small  battery  in  my 
set  are  old,  but  I  can  still  hear  nearby  stations 
and  sometimes  even  powerful  distant  ones.  8. 
Occasionally  my  set  works  well  and  gets  many 
stations,  but  at  other  times  the  program  stops 
suddenly.  9.  I  have  not  touched  the  interior 
of  the  set  since  it  arrived,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
has  not  been  damaged  here.  10.  No  punctua¬ 
tion. 

4.  Punctuating  Compound 
Sentences  Without  And ,  But ,  or 
Or,  pages  26 4-26 f 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  one 
of  the  uses  of  the  semicolon  which  will  help  him 
to  avoid  and  sentences  and  run-on  sentences 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  work.  1.  Please  let  me  keep  these 
samples;  they  will  be  very  helpful.  2.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  have  not  arrived;  therefore  I  am  writing  to 
you  again.  3.  The  cabin  is  very  small;  never¬ 
theless  we  believe  that  you  will  enjoy  it.  4.  I 
should  prefer  pencils  with  red  lead;  however  I 
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can  use  blue.  5.  Some  of  these  coins  are  val¬ 
uable;  the  others  are  worth  nothing.  6.  This 
radio  is  out  of  order;  nothing  but  squeaks  comes 
from  it.  7.  You  have  always  purchased  regu¬ 
larly  from  us;  moreover  you  have  paid  us 
promptly.  8.  One  letter  never  reached  me; 
the  other  arrived  today.  9.  Please  let  us  use 
the  room;  we  shall  take  good  care  of  it.  10. 
Please  reply  very  soon;  otherwise  I  shall  not 
know  what  you  want. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned  to  Make  Better 
Sentences,  pages  261-267 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
apply  what  he  has  learned  in  improving  sen¬ 
tences 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  take  plenty  of  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
lesson  to  show  how  each  problem  should  be 
attacked. 

(b)  Possible  key  for  To  write  by  yourself:  My 
brother  and  I  are  raising  chickens  and  want 
to  have  a  larger  flock.  Our  present  chicken 
yard  is  small  and  does  not  have  space  for  more 
chickens  to  run.  We  have  looked  at  your  va¬ 
cant  lot  which  backs  up  to  our  yard  and  should 
like  to  rent  part  of  it.  Father  has  told  us  to 
write  to  you  and  to  tell  you  about  our  plans. 

We  want  to  build  a  larger  chicken  house  in 
our  yard  and  to  put  up  a  yard  for  the  chickens 
on  your  land.  We  are  making  some  money 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  can  pay  a  small  rent. 


The  chicken  run  would  be  placed  across  your 
land.  It  would  be  about  thirty  feet  wide, 
neatly  built,  and  fenced  carefully. 

From  the  first  summer  we  would  be  making 
little  money,  and  could  pay  only  a  dollar  a 
month  rent.  Later  in  the  fall  the  hens  would 
begin  to  lay  and  make  more  money  for  us. 
Then  we  could  pay  two  dollars  a  month. 

Pratt  and  Summers  have  sold  us  our  feed; 
they  will  tell  you  that  we  pay  our  bills  promptly. 
Also  father  will  write  to  you  and  will  sign  an 
agreement  with  you. 

Will  you  please  write  to  us  or  let  us  know  by 
telephone  whether  we  can  rent  your  land?  We 
want  new  customers  and  shall  be  glad  to  pay  our 
rent  in  eggs.  Will  you  accept  that  arrangement 
if  you  rent  us  the  land? 

(b)  Possible  key  to  test:  We  girls  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  Hill  Junior  High  School  are  starting 
a  knitting  class  and  need  a  teacher.  We  have 
fifteen  members  and  shall  supply  our  own  ma¬ 
terials.  Can  you  meet  with  us  for  one  hour  at 
three  o’clock  on  Wednesday  and  give  us  the 
help  that  we  need? 

We  can  meet  in  our  school  or  come  to  your 
home.  Please  tell  us  which  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  for  you  if  you  can  help  us. 

Four  schools  have  knitting  classes;  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  working  for  the  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee.  We  want  to  learn;  then  we  too  can 
help. 

I  hope  that  you  can  be  our  teacher.  Our 
committee  can  meet  you  at  your  convenience 
and  make  arrangements  with  you. 


chapter  twenty-four.  Using  Conjunctions  and  Verbs 
Correctly,  Pages  267-271 


1.  Using  Paired  Conjunctions, 
pages  267-269 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
some  of  the  functions  and  correct  uses  of 
correlative  conjunctions  and  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  these  items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Under  To  dis¬ 
cuss  with  your  class  take  time  to  check  errors 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson. 


(b)  Key  for  written  work:  i.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  both  the  parcel . . .  and  the  box.  i.  is. 

3.  The  box  either  had  been  ...  or  something  . . . 

4.  It  had  not  only  a  dented  side  but  also  a 
broken  ...  5.  found  a  crack  both  in  the  side  and 
across ...  6.  the  lampshades  either  had  been 
torn  open  or  something  like  ...  7.  have.  8.  is 
both  torn  and  crushed.  9.  both  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom.  10.  has. 

Possible  key  for  test:  1.  sent  both  for  me  and 
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for  my  brother.  2.  Neither  he  nor  I  have  been. 
3.  We  not  only  want  to  work  but  also  need  very 
much  to  work.  4.  Both  my  father  and  my 
oldest  brother  are ...  5.  Correct.  6.  want 
either  steady  work  or  odd  jobs  ...  as  many  . . . 

7.  He  and  I  must  not  only  make  money  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  also  help  buy  food,  etc.  8.  is  will¬ 
ing.  9.  We  have  worked  not  only  for  them,  but 
also  for  etc.  10.  Correct. 

2..  Using  Verbs  Correctly  with 
Compound  Subjects,  pages  269-270 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  the 
agreement  of  the  verb  with  a  compound  subject 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  practice  this 
skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  As  much  as 
possible  of  this  work  should  be  done  orally. 

(b)  Key  for  written  work:  1.  have.  2.  have. 
3.  are.  4.  have.  5.  have.  6.  live.  7.  has. 

8.  were.  9.  were.  10.  are.  n.  is. 

(c)  Key  for  test:  1.  The  boys  and  the  girl 
have  come  in.  2.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  boy 
has  eaten  yet.  3.  Neither  the  window  nor  the 
doors  have  been  washed.  4.  Have  the  boys  or 
the  men  gone  into  the  house?  5.  Are  the  win¬ 
dow  and  the  doors  fastened?  6.  Has  the  boat 
or  the  canoes  gone  adrift?  7.  Neither  the  pul¬ 
leys  nor  the  rope  has  been  used  before.  8. 
Don’t  the  desks  or  the  bookcases  belong  here? 

9.  Haven’t  automobiles  or  bicycles  passed 
here?  10.  Neither  the  glass  nor  the  plates 
have  been  washed. 

3.  Making  the  Use  of  Good 
Compound  Sentences  a  Habit, 
page  271 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  apply  some  of  the  information 
that  has  been  taught  in  this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to 
written  work:  In  answer  to  your  advertisement 
in  yesterday’s  Times  I  am  applying  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  you.  I  am  fifteen  years  old,  five  feet 
six  inches  tall,  and  weigh  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  I  have  worked  in  a  small  store 
for  three  summers  and  delivered  groceries  in  the 


part  of  the  city  where  your  store  is  located.  I 
have  a  bicycle  which  I  can  use.  Many  persons 
in  your  neighborhood  know  me,  and  I  think 
that  I  could  get  some  of  them  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

On  every  afternoon  I  can  work  from  three 
o’clock  until  six,  and  I  can  also  work  on  Satur¬ 
days.  I  like  to  be  outdoors  as  much  as  possible, 
but  I  am  willing  to  work  in  the  store  when  you 
need  me  there.  I  do  not  mind  working  hard. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  South  Sixth  Street  and  Mr. 
Keen  of  North  Main  Street  have  employed 
me  and  have  told  me  that  I  may  refer  you  to 
them.  Either  Mr.  Harrison  or  Mr.  Keen  is 
willing  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  work. 

I  need  to  help  both  myself  and  my  family.  I 
think  that  I  can  be  valuable  to  you,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you  personally.  May 
I  have  an  appointment  with  you  on  Thursday 
afternoon? 

More  Practice,  pages  272-274 
Exercise  I  A,  Key: 

1.  18  Hillside  Avenue 

Brownsville,  Texas 
April  8,  1943 

Houghton  and  Chandler 
506  Main  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dear  Sirs: 

2.  71 1  Western  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
April  8,  1943 

Ward  and  Robinson 
3447  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Sirs: 

3.  873  West  Eleventh  Street 
Bangor,  Maine 

April  8,  1943 

Mr.  E.  W.  Langer 
729  Wheeler  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Dear  Mr.  Langer: 


4.  Millsboro,  Wisconsin 

April  8,  1943 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Savage 
3849  West  Sixty-Third  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dear  Madam: 

5.  4199  Sea  View  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
April  8,  1943 

Hunter  and  McCarthy 
Main  and  Eleventh  Streets 
Denver,  Colorado 

Dear  Sirs: 

Exercise  II  A,  Key:  1.  In  the  Guardian  last 
night  you  advertised  for  a  dog.  Yesterday 
I  saw  a  stray  dog  on  our  street  and  took  him 
home.  He  is  part  collie,  but  has  a  head  more 
like  a  mastiff’s.  He  wears  a  plain  brown  collar, 
but  there  is  no  plate  on  the  collar.  2.  Please 
send  me  five  paper  covers  for  books.  The  size  is 
5E2  by  7 inches.  I  want  also  four  packages 
of  pencils;  the  colors  that  I  want  are  red,  black, 
green,  and  yellow.  3.  May  I  please  have  an 
interview  with  you?  I  can  come  on  any  day 
this  week.  4.  The  little  house  by  the  lake  is  in 
good  repair  but  needs  a  coat  of  paint.  There  is 
a  pier  made  of  good  timbers.  It  was  moved  by 
the  ice  last  winter  and  must  be  put  into  place. 
The  price  I  am  asking  is  very  small.  5.  I  am 
answering  your  advertisement  in  last  night’s 
Globe.  I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  store  work.  6.  We  want  to  play 
your  team,  but  we  cannot  pay  your  expenses. 
May  we  play  in  your  town?  We  can  come  in  a 
bus  owned  by  the  fathers  of  two  boys  on  our 
team.  7.  I  have  helped  with  housework  at 
home,  but  I  have  not  had  experience  anywhere 
else.  I  have  made  good  grades  in  my  courses  in 
domestic  science  at  school.  8.  I  am  fifteen,  and 
my  brother  is  fourteen.  We  have  done  odd  jobs 
for  many  of  our  neighbors.  9.  The  articles 
that  I  ordered  from  you  have  arrived.  You 
have  sent  a  red  sweater,  but  I  ordered  a  brown 
one.  10.  The  game  will  be  over  about  five 
o’clock.  We  will  furnish  supper  for  your  team, 
and  you  can  catch  the  six-thirty  bus  for  home. 

Exercise  II  B,  page  273,  Key:  1.  There  were 
two  large  carts,  but  he  chose  a  small  one. 


2.  I  should  prefer  a  brown  raincoat;  however 
you  may  substitute  black  if  the  brown  is  not  in 
stock.  3.  Please  send  the  package  to  Dayton, 
Nevada;  that  is  our  nearest  express  office.  4. 
We  can  meet  your  team  here,  or  we  can  come  to 
Fairville.  5.  My  school  grades  are  good;  more¬ 
over  my  health  has  been  so  good  that  I  have 
not  missed  a  day  at  school  during  this  year. 
6.  This  room  is  mine;  the  other  is  yours.  7.  I 
like  the  small  vase,  but  it  is  too  expensive  for 
me.  8.  I  have  had  no  experience  except  at 
home;  still  I  believe  that  I  can  do  what  you 
want  done  and  do  it  well.  9.  For  three  weeks 
last  summer  I  worked  in  a  store;  consequently 
I  know  something  about  delivery  work.  10. 
This  coat  will  not  be  of  any  use;  it  is  too  small 
for  me.  11.  She  has  not  read  the  book;  never¬ 
theless  I  think  that  she  will  enjoy  it.  12.  The 
first  package  arrived  yesterday;  the  second  has 
not  yet  been  received.  13.  You  can  accom¬ 
pany  us,  or  you  can  come  later;  however  I 
should  like  to  have  you  with  us.  14.  I  can  lend 
you  a  picture  of  our  play  cast,  but  it  must  be 
returned  promptly.  15.  The  samples  must 
arrive  by  Thursday;  otherwise  I  cannot  show 
them  to  the  committee  before  next  week. 

Exercise  II  C,  Key:  1.  These  boxes  are  made 
of  cardboard  and  divided  into  small  com¬ 
partments  for  transplanted  seedlings.  2.  You 
and  your  brother  also  have  succeeded  in  your 
course  in  gardening.  3.  Ten  men  gathered  at 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  tried  to  throw  ropes  to 
the  man  on  the  raft.  4.  Will  you  please  tele¬ 
phone  to  us  today  or  write  to  us  so  that  we  can 
have  your  letter  not  later  than  tomorrow?  5. 
Mr.  Farnum  has  employed  me  for  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  and  has  allowed  me  to  give  his  name  as  a 
reference.  6.  For  this  work  you  will  need  a 
saw,  a  hammer,  and  some  nails  about  three 
inches  long.  7.  The  valve  on  the  radiator  leaks 
and  lets  water  flow  down  along  the  pipe  into  the 
room  below.  8.  This  lamp  will  not  glare  into 
your  eyes  but  will  cast  a  soft  glow  over  your 
work.  9.  My  class  and  my  brother’s  are  study¬ 
ing  woodworking.  10.  Please  pick  up  all 
papers  lying  on  the  floor  and  put  them  into  the 
wastebasket.  12.  This  box  and  the  other  one 
also  have  been  opened. 

Exercise  III  A,  page  274.,  Key:  1.  have.  2. 
.  . .  both  accurate  and  willing. ...  3.  Either  the 
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chine  was ...  or  some  parts  were. ...  4. 

...  either  size  16  or  size  18.  5.  ...  invited  not 
only  us  but  also  our  friends.  6.  ...  notify 
either  Mr.  Hammond  or  Mr.  Carlton. ...  7. 
. . .  neither  wigs  nor  special  costumes. ...  8. 
seems.  9.  are.  10.  ...  either  one  line  on  each 
side  or  two  on  the  right.  11.  ...either  the 
roast  or  the  chops. 

Exercise  III  B.  Key:  1.  ...  the  men  and 
the  woman  have  arrived.  2.  Neither  the  street 
cars  nor  the  automobile  seems  damaged.  3. 
Has  the  curtain  or  the  drapery  arrived  yet? 

4.  Don’t  the  old  men  and  one  son  live  here? 

5.  Neither  the  bowls  nor  the  cup  has  been  used. 

6.  Don’t  the  pens  and  the  pencil  belong  to  you? 

7.  Have  the  back  doors  and  the  front  doors 
been  locked?  8.  In  that  valley  there  live  the 
bear  and  the  cubs.  9.  Neither  the  glass  nor  the 
plates  were  broken.  10.  Your  brothers  and 
your  sisters  have  called  you. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  27; -2  80 

1.  How  Do  Pictures  Help  You 
When  You  Read?,  pages  277-276 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
observe  pictures  carefully  and  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  gained  from  them  to  supplement  his 
reading 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
second  set  of  questions:  1.  Fran  is  the  boy  at 
left.  2.  Bright  light  coming  in  windows.  5. 
Saw  and  plane.  6.  Kit  is  the  boy  in  the  middle. 

8.  Yes,  in  the  center  background.  9.  A  cir¬ 
cular  or  oval  table  with  three-legged  base;  it 
might  of  course  be  an  imitation  of  an  old  fire 
screen,  but  pupils  are  not  likely  to  know  this 
piece  of  furniture.  They  need  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  shape  of  the  table  top  which 
is  not  shown.  10.  The  blackboard.  11.  A 
wheelbarrow.  13.  Yes,  or  possibly  lazy.  14. 
The  unfinished  upright  of  the  left  arm  of  the 
chair  will  probably  be  Tim’s  next  job.  15. 


Right.  18.  Often  by  giving  him  more  exact 
information  more  quickly  than  words  would. 

2-  Using  Pictures  to  Get 
Acquainted,  pages  276-277 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  a  chance 
to  test  their  ability  to  use  pictures  when  they 
read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to 
questions  under  To  discuss  with  your  class : 
3.  The  latch  on  the  door.  4.  Note  the  mantel. 
5.  The  boiler.  7.  The  number  of  mittens  and 
overshoes.  8.  The  worn  floor  covering.  9. 
The  churn  was  turned  by  the  crank. 

3.  Using  Diagrams  to  Help  You, 

pages  278-279 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  their  ability  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  and  diagrams  exactly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  It  is  important 
that  the  paper  used  be  thin.  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  have  experimented  before  the  lesson 
is  attacked  by  the  class.  If  the  directions  are 
followed  exactly  a  symmetrical  five-pointed  star 
results.  Note  that  the  angle  of  the  cut  made 
from  D  to  F  determines  the  acuteness  of  the 
star  points.  The  folding  must  be  done  sharply 
and  clearly. 

4.  Adding  New  Words  to  Your 

Vocabulary,  pages  279-280 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fit  exact  meanings  to  words  or 
phrases 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  written 
work:  1.  Daydreaming  so  clearly  that  anyone 
can  notice  the  fact  at  once.  2.  Fixing  his  mind 
on  what  he  is  doing.  3.  Giving  his  attention 
closely  to  what  he  is  doing.  4.  Obstinate.  5. 
Puts  himself  in  an  imaginary  world.  6.  Black 
spot.  7.  A  small  piece.  8.  A  line  around 
which  something  turns.  9.  Sharp  at  the  end. 
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unit  nine.  Explanations,  Pages  281-311 


chapter  twenty- five.  Learning  to  Explain  and  Give 
Directions,  Pages  281-291 


1.  What  Makes  An  Explanation 
Clear,  pages  281-284 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
some  of  the  rules  for  clear  explanation  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  practice  them 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  test  George’s  explanation  carefully  step 
bv  step  with  the  diagram.  Scouts  who  have 
taken  First  Aid  will  recognize  the  bandage  in 
the  First  Aid  Manual. 

(b)  Test  the  explanations  the  class  writes  by 
the  pictures  on  page  284.  Draw  attention  to  the 
need  of  four  steps  and  hence  four  paragraphs. 

2..  Learning  to  Break  an  Explan¬ 
ation  into  Steps,  pages  284-286 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
divide  an  explanation  into  the  necessary  steps 
and  arrange  them  in  the  right  order  by  having 
them  correct  Lillian’s  explanation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  In  the  class  dis¬ 
cussion  help  the  pupils  to  test  Lillian’s  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  rules  they  have  developed. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  version  of  Lillian’s  direc¬ 
tions  would  be:  There  are  three  parts  to  making 
good  fudge  by  any  reliable  recipe.  The  first  is 
to  use  just  the  right  amount  of  liquid  to  prevent 
curdling.  A  half  cup  of  milk  to  two  cups  of 
sugar  is  about  right.  When  the  milk  and  sugar 
are  stirred  together,  the  mixture  should  be  the 
consistency  of  ice  cream  when  it  is  time  to  take 
out  the  dasher.  Add  the  chocolate  and  put  the 
candy  on  the  fire. 

The  degree  of  cooking  given  the  candy  is  the 
second  part.  If  you  have  a  candy  thermom¬ 
eter,  cook  the  fudge  until  the  thermometer 
registers  238°.  If  you  do  not  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  use  the  following  test  several  times 
during  the  cooking  of  the  candy.  Turn  out  the 
heat  or  remove  the  candy  from  the  stove.  Let 


the  water  run  from  the  faucet  until  it  is  as  cold 
as  it  will  get;  then  drop  in  a  half  spoonful  of  the 
candy.  If  the  candy  holds  its  shape  and  is 
waxy,  you  have  cooked  it  too  long.  Add  two 
tablespoons  of  water  to  the  mixture  and  con¬ 
tinue  cooking  and  trying  until  a  soft  mass  forms 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  when  you  drop  some 
of  the  mixture  in  water.  Pour  off  the  water 
and  with  your  fingers  push  this  mass  around. 
If  it  will  almost  hold  its  shape  when  you  form 
it  in  a  ball  or  lump,  the  candy  is  done.  If  you 
cook  the  mixture  less,  the  beating  process  will 
be  longer.  If  you  cook  it  more,  it  will  probably 
sugar  when  you  beat  it.  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  cooking  the  candy,  add  the  butter,  let  it 
cool  without  stirring  or  even  jarring  it,  until  the 
pan  in  which  it  was  cooked  feels  a  little  warmer 
than  your  hand.  At  this  point  you  add  nuts  or 
marshmallows  if  your  recipe  calls  for  them  and 
you  are  ready  for  the  next  step. 

Careful  beating  to  an  exact  consistency  is  the 
third  part.  You  can  tell  when  this  point  is 
reached  because  the  mixture  suddenly  becomes 
thicker  without  losing  its  gloss.  Turn  out  at 
once.  If  you  are  using  a  mechanical  beater, 
you  will  need  to  watch  closely  for  this  point. 
With  a  machine  the  point  may  pass  before  you 
notice  it.  Then  you  will  have  a  batch  of  candy 
hardening  in  the  cooking  utensil  and  on  the 
beaters. 

3.  Seeing  Clearly  in  Order 
to  Explain  Accurately, 
pages  286-287 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil 
that  he  must  have  a  clear  picture  of  each  step 
in  a  process  he  is  describing  and  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  apply  visualization  to  a  simple 
problem 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  test  the  explanations  with  demonstra- 


tors  using  colored  string.  Each  pupil  should 
take  part  in  this  exercise. 

4.  Learning  to  Use  Diagrams  or 
Demonstrations  in  Explanations, 
pages  287-289 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  use  diagrams  or  demonstrations  in  explana¬ 
tions  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  ample 
time  to  have  the  steps  of  the  explanation  worked 
out  by  the  class  and  arranged  in  good  order. 

(b)  Do  not  omit  Testing  the  explanation.  It 
may  interest  pupils  to  know  that  this  type  of 
testing  is  carried  out  by  commercial  companies 
before  their  explanations  are  printed  on  con¬ 
tainers.  Every  explanation  in  this  book  was 
tested  by  numerous  persons  before  it  was  put  in 
type.  Emphasize  (1)  the  importance  of  the 
directions  being  clear  enough  to  be  followed  by 
the  demonstrator,  and  (2)  the  importance  of  a 
demonstrator’s  doing  exactly  what  the  direc¬ 
tions  say. 

5.  Using  What  You  Have 
Learned,  pages  290-291 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  in 
this  chapter 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Encourage  the 


pupil  to  select  his  own  subject  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  something  he  needs  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  wishes  to  make  clear  to  someone  else. 
A  process  from  the  science  course  may  be 
selected. 

(b)  Each  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  his  explanation. 

(c)  Give  plenty  of  time  to  the  work  To  test 

in  class. 

(d)  Make  sure  that  every  pupil  who  needs  to 
do  so  corrects  or  improves  his  paper  before  he 
hands  it  in. 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER 
SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

Whenever  an  individual  or  a  class  needs  to 
give  an  explanation,  written  or  oral,  it  should 
be  developed  and  tested  according  to  the  rules 
worked  out  in  this  chapter.  Directions  for 
experiments  carried  on  in  science  classes  or  in 
home  economics  classes  are  examples  of  the 
type  of  work  that  should  be  correlated  with 
this  chapter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS 

In  a  classroom  where  there  are  two  or  more 
small  grades  or  classes,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  class  to  have  its  own  period  for  giving  ex¬ 
planations.  Often  classes  can  and  should  be 
combined  for  this  work. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX.  CotQpleX  SdltenCCS,  Pages  291-299 

1.  Learning  to  Tell  a  Principal  Clause  from  a  Subordinate  Clause, 

pages  291-299 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  a  principal  and  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Possible  key  to  written  exercise: 


Principal  Clause 

Subject 

Predicate 

Subordinate 

Clause 

Subject 

Predicate 

1.  we  made  a  cake 

we 

made  a  cake 

While  Mother  was 
away 

Mother 

was  away 

2.  we  washed  our  hands 

we 

washed  our  hands 

Before  we  began 
work 

we 

began  work 

3.  we  read  it  carefully 

we 

read  it  carefully 

Although  we  knew 
the  recipe 

we 

knew  the  recipe 
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Principal  Clause 

Subject 

Predicate 

Subordinate 

Subject 

Predicate 

Clause 

4.  1  assembled  the  ingredi¬ 

I 

assembled  the  ingre¬ 

While  Alice  col¬ 

Alice 

collected  the  equipment 

ents 

dients 

lected  the  equip¬ 

ment 

5.  We  used  the  kitchen  ma¬ 

We 

used  the  kitchen  ma¬ 

which  Dad  had 

Dad 

had  given  Mother  which 

chine 

chine 

given  Mother  for 
her  birthday 

for  her  birthday 

6.  Alice  measured  flour  and 

Alice 

measured  flour  and 

While  I  creamed 

I 

creamed  the  butter 

milk 

milk 

the  butter 

7.  Then  we  changed  places 

we 

changed  places  then 

8.  Alice  beat  the  sugar  into  the 

Alice 

beat  the  sugar  into  the 

while  I  greased 

I 

greased  the  tins 

butter 

butter 

the  tins 

9.  We  did  not  beat  the  eggs 

We 

did  not  beat  the  eggs 

separately 

separately 

we  did  beat  them  into  the 

we 

did  beat  them  into 

batter  thoroughly 

the  batter  thoroughly 

10.  The  baking  powder  and  salt 

The  bak¬ 

were  mixed  with  the 

were  mixed  with  the  flour 

ing  pow¬ 
der  and 

flour 

salt 

11.  Next  we  added  a  little  milk 

we 

added  a  little  milk 

next 

12.  we  added  a  little  flour 

we 

added  a  little  flour 

After  that  was 
thoroughly  mixed 

that 

was  thoroughly  mixed 

13.  We  continued  in  this  way 

We 

continued  in  this  way 

until  we  had  used 

we 

had  used  all  the  flour  and 

all  the  flour  and 
milk 

milk 

14.  We  stirred  in  the  flavoring 

We 

stirred  in  the  flavoring 

after  we  had  re¬ 

we 

had  removed  the  batter 

moved  the  batter 
dish  from  the  ma¬ 
chine 

dish  from  the  machine 

(b)  Key  for  test: 

Principal  Clause 

Subject 

Predicate 

Subordinate 

Subject 

Predicate 

Clause 

I.  Jake  cleared  the  garden 

Jake 

cleared  the  garden 

before  his  father 

his 

returned 

Complex  sentence 

returned 

father 

2.  He  raked  away  the  leaves 

He 

raked  away  the  leaves 

which  covered  the 

which 

covered  the  perennial 

Complex  sentence 

perennial  border 

border 

3.  He  put  them  in  a  large 

He 

put  them  in  a  large 

which  he  carried 

he 

carried  which  to  the  com¬ 

basket 

basket 

to  the  compost 

post  pile 

Complex  sentence 

pile 

4.  He  threw  them  on  the  pile 

He 

threw  them  on  the  pile 

and 

he  kept  the  sides  of  the  pile 
vertical 

he 

kept  the  sides  of  the 
pile  vertical 

Compound  sentence 

5.  he  covered  it  with  a  few 

he 

covered  it  with  a  few 

After  he  made  a 

he 

had  made  a  layer  of  leaves 

shovelfuls  of  earth 

shovelfuls  of  earth 

layer  of  leaves 

Complex  sentence 

6.  he  hollowed  the  top  of  the 

he 

hollowed  the  top  of 

When  he  put  on 

he 

put  on  the  last  layer 

pile  a  little 

the  pile  a  little 

the  last  layer 

Complex  sentence 

7.  This  depression  would  hold 

This  de¬ 

would  hold  rain  water 

rain  water 

pression 

Simple  sentence 

8.  He  thus  had  a  compost  pile 

He 

thus  had  a  compost 

that  would  retain 

that 

would  retain  moisture 

Complex  sentence 

pile 

moisture 

9.  the  cuttings  could  be  added 

The  cut¬ 

could  be  added 

Whenever  the 

the 

was  cut 

tings 

grass  was  cut 

grass 

Complex  sentence 

10.  The  weeds  could  also  be 

The 

could  also  be  added 

which  would  be 

which 

would  be  pulled  from  the 

added 

weeds 

pulled  from  the 

garden 

Complex  sentence 

garden 
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2_  Subordinate  Clauses  Used  as  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  pages  293-29) 


Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  how  to  recognize  clauses  used  as  adjectives  and 
clauses  used  as  adverbs  and  to  give  him  practice  in  recognizing  them 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  to  oral  exercise: 


Principal  Clause  Subject 


1.  we  played  games  on 

we 

that  evening 

2.  I  like  best  the  game 

I 

3.  The  player  goes  out  of 

The 

the  room 

player 

4.  His  partner  remains 

His 

with  the  rest  of  the 

partner 

group 

5.  The  wand  never  leaves 

The 

the  partner’s  hand 

wand 

6.  The  partner  and  the 

The  part¬ 

group  decide  on  an 

ner  and 

object 

the  group 

7.  Then  the  player  is 

The 

called  back 

player 

8.  his  partner  points  to 

his  partner 

an  object  with  the 

Magic  Wand 

9.  The  one  shakes  his 

The  one 

head 

10.  This  procedure  is  con¬ 

This  pro¬ 

tinued 

cedure 

11.  The  man  nods  his  head 

The  man 

12.  The  secret  seems 

The 

simple 

secret 

13.  The  object  must  be 

The  object 

black 


(b)  Key  for  written  work: 

Principal  Clause 


Predicate 

Subordinate 

Clause 

Subject 

played  games  on 

which  was  our 

which 

that  evening 

last 

like  best  the 

which  is 

which 

game 

called  Magic 
Wand 

goes  out  of  the 
room 

who  is  it 

who 

remains  with 

who  has  a  magic 

who 

the  rest  of  the 
group 

wand 

never  leaves  the 

which  may  be 

which 

partner’s  hand 

decide  on  an 
object 

a  cane  or  an 

umbrella 

is  called  back 
then 

who  is  it 

who 

points  to  an 

When  he 

he 

object  with  the 
Magic  Wand 

enters 

shakes  his  head 

who  is  it 

who 

is  continued 

until  the  right 

The 

object  is 

right 

pointed  out 

object 

nods  his  head 

who  is  it 

who 

seems  simple 

when  you  know 
it 

you 

must  be  black 

which  is 
pointed  out 
immediately 
before  the 
right  one 

which 

Subordinate  Clause 


Predicate 

Use 

was  our  last 

adjective  modifying 

evening 

is  called 

adjective  modifying 

Magic  Wand 

game 

is  it 

adjective  modifying 

player 

has  a  magic 

adjective  modifying 

wand 

partner 

may  be  a 

adjective  modifying 

cane  or  an 

wand 

umbrella 

is  it 

adjective  modifying 

player 

enters 

adverb  modifying 
points 

is  it 

adjective  modifying 
one 

is  pointed 

adverb  modifying 

out 

is  continued 

is  it 

adjective  modifying 
man 

know  it 

adverb  modifying 
seems 

is  pointed  out 

adjective  modifying 

immediately 
before  the 
right  one 

object 

Part  of  Speech 


1.  Another  game  was  called  Proper  Names 

2.  This  game  also  required  a  partner 

3.  During  his  absence  the  group  agreed 
on  a  name 

4.  the  other  partner  questioned  him 

5.  He  always  shook  his  head 

6.  We  found  the  key  to  it 

7.  The  last  wrong  name  would  contain 
the  name  of  an  animal 


that  I  liked 

who  was  banished  for  a  minute 
that  he  must  guess 

When  he  returned 

until  the  right  name  was  called 

After  we  had  played  the  game  for  an  hour 

When  the  next  name  would  be  the  right 

one 


adjective  modifying  game 
adjective  modifying  partner 
adjective  modifying  name 

adverb  modifying  questioned 
adverb  modifying  shook 
adverb  modifying  found 
adverb  modifying  would 
contain 


(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this 
page  353- 


work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to 


3.  Kinds  of  Conjunctions, 
pages  293-296 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  subordinate  conjunctions  and  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 


Suggestions  for  teaching:  The  teacher  will 
realize  that  subordinating  conjunctions  include 
conjunctive  adverbs,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in 
this  lesson  to  distinguish  among  the  types  of 
subordinating  conjunctions. 
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Key  to  written  work:  Sentence  I.  Make  a 
careful  plan  when  you  can.  (i)  This  is  an  im¬ 
perative  sentence  because  it  expresses  a  com¬ 
mand.  (2)  It  is  a  complex  sentence.  It  has  a 
principal  clause,  make  a  careful  plan ,  and  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause,  when  you  can.  (3)  This  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  is  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify 
make.  (4)  Make  is  the  second  person,  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  you 
understood.  It  is  the  simple  predicate  of  the 
principal  clause.  A  is  an  article  modifying 
plan.  Careful  is  an  adjective  modifying  plan. 
Plan  is  a  noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object 
of  make.  When  is  a  subordinating  conjunction 
connecting  the  subordinate  clause  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clause.  You  is  the  second  personal  pro¬ 
noun,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  can. 
Can  is  the  present  tense,  second  person,  to 
agree  with  the  subject  you.  It  is  the  simple 
predicate  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

Sentence  2.  We  shall  need  it.  (1)  This  is  a 
declarative  sentence  because  it  tells  something 
and  is  followed  by  a  period.  (2)  It  is  a  simple 
sentence  because  it  has  one  principal  clause  and 
no  subordinate  clauses.  (3)  We  is  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  plural  number,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  verb  shall  need.  Shall  need  is  the 
simple  future  tense,  first  person  plural,  to  agree 
with  the  subject  we.  It  is  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  ac¬ 
cusative  case,  used  as  the  direct  object  of  shall 
need. 

Sentence  3.  We  may  err ,  but  we  shall  try 
again.  (1)  This  is  a  declarative  sentence  be¬ 
cause  it  tells  something  and  is  followed  by  a 
period.  (2)  It  is  a  compound  sentence  because  it 
has  two  principal  clauses  connected  by  the  con¬ 
junction  but.  The  first  principal  clause  is  We 
may  err.  (3)  We  is  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
may  err.  (To  the  teacher:  Treat  may  err  as  a 
simple  verb  phrase,  predicate  of  the  first  prin¬ 
cipal  clause,  agreeing  in  number  and  person  with 
the  subject  we.)  But  is  a  co-ordinating  con¬ 
junction  connecting  the  two  principal  clauses  of 
the  sentence.  (4)  The  second  principal  clause 
is  We  shall  try  again.  We  is  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  shall  try.  Shall  try  is  the  simple  future 
tense,  first  person,  plural  number,  to  agree  with 


the  subject  we.  It  is  the  simple  predicate  of  the 
second  principal  clause.  Again  is  an  adverb 
modifying  shall  try. 

Sentence  4.  Will  you  be  patient  with  us?  (1) 
T  his  is  an  interrogative  sentence  because  it  asks 
something  and  is  followed  by  a  question  mark. 
It  should  be  turned  into  a  declarative  sentence, 
You  will  be  patient  with  us.  (2)  This  is  a  simple 
sentence  because  it  has  one  principle  clause  and 
no  subordinate  clause.  (3)  You  is  the  second 
personal  pronoun,  nominative  case,  simple  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence.  Will  be  is  the  simple  future 
tense,  second  person,  plural  number,  to  agree 
with  the  subject  you.  Patient  is  a  predicate 
adjective  describing  you.  With  us  is  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the 
adjective  patient.  With  is  a  preposition  con¬ 
necting  us  and  patient.  Us  is  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  plural  number,  accusative  case,  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  preposition  with. 

Sentence  5.  Nothing  shall  prevent  our  coming! 
(1)  This  is  an  exclamatory  sentence  because  it 
expresses  strong  feeling  and  is  followed  by  an 
exclamation  point.  (2)  It  is  a  simple  sentence 
because  it  contains  but  one  principal  clause  and 
no  subordinate  clause.  (3)  Nothing  is  a  noun, 
singular  in  number,  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  Shall  prevent  is  the  future  tense 
expressing  promise  or  determination,  is  third 
person,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  nothing. 
It  is  the  simple  predicate  of  the  sentence. 
Our  is  a  pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective 
modifying  coming.  (The  possessive  form  is 
always  used  before  a  gerund.)  Coming  is  a 
gerund,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  the 
verb,  shall  prevent. 

4.  Restrictive  and  Non-Restric- 
tive  Clauses,  pages  296-298 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
distinguish  between  restrictive  and  non-restric- 
tive  clauses  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to  ex¬ 
ercise,  page  296:  1.  Non-restrictive.  2.  Non- 

restrictive.  3.  Restrictive.  4.  Non-restric¬ 
tive.  5.  Non-restrictive.  6.  Restrictive.  7. 
Non-restrictive.  8.  Restrictive.  9.  Non-re¬ 
strictive.  10.  Restrictive. 
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Key  for  written  work,  page  297-.  Restrictive. 
1.  which  includes  carrying  a  cat.  4.  which 
permits  the  cat  to  move  a  little.  5.  that  has 
been  properly  made.  6.  that  is  sewed  up  like 
a  pillow-case  with  a  hem  at  the  top.  Non- 
restrictive.  1.  which  includes  looking  out  for 
the  cat’s  comfort  and  your  own  also.  3.  that 
are  equally  comfortable.  7.  which  should  be 
narrow.  8.  which  must  be  strong.  9.  which 
will  undoubtedly  protest.  10.  which  will  be 
confined  by  the  bag. 

5.  Punctuating  Subordinate 
Clauses,  pages  298-299 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  punctuate  certain  types  of  subordinate 
clauses  and  to  give  practice  in  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  rules: 
A  non-restrictive  clause  is  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  a  sentence  by  commas.  A  restrictive  clause 
is  not  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
commas. 

(b)  Possible  key  to  oral  exercise,  page  298 : 
1.  When  you  wish  to  bend  glass  tubing  at  home, 
you  will  find  the  task  simple.  1.  Before  you 
start,  have  the  tubing  dry.  3.  Experiment 
first  on  a  piece  that  is  rather  short.  4.  You 
should  remove  the  top  from  a  stove  that  burns 
gas.  5.  Hold  in  the  flame  the  part  of  the  tubing 
which  you  wish  to  bend.  6.  Frequently  turn 
the  tubing,  which  will  begin  to  soften.  7.  Use 


a  pressure  which  is  slight.  8.  A  bend,  that  is 
smooth  and  even,  will  result  from  this  process. 

(c)  Possible  key  for  written  work,  page  298: 
Oratory  was  a  form  of  entertainment  that  was 
regarded  highly  in  ancient  times.  Special  pro¬ 
vision  for  public  speaking  was  made  in  the 
Roman  Forum  where  a  rostrum  was  erected. 
This  was  a  rectangular  platform  that  had  a 
marble  balustrade  across  its  front.  The  speaker 
stood  on  the  platform  at  an  opening,  which  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  balustrade.  The 
word  rostrum,  which  means  beak  or  prow  in 
Latin,  referred  to  the  prows  of  two  captured 
ships  that  decorated  each  end  of  the  balustrade. 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls  all  admired  forceful 
speakers.  This  interest  in  public  speaking 
continued  for  centuries,  but  it  declined  some¬ 
what  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  When  magazines,  books,  and  news¬ 
papers  literally  flooded  the  civilized  world, 
written  communication  became  an  easier  and 
surer  way  to  reach  great  masses  of  people. 

Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
written  word,  fewer  young  men  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  oratory.  Capable  speakers  became 
rarer.  The  public  came  to  associate  oratory 
with  high-sounding  insincere  speeches.  After 
radios  came  into  general  use,  there  came  a  re¬ 
turn  of  interest  in  good  speakers.  Modern  man 
may  not  equal  the  interest  felt  by  the  ancients  in 
speakers  who  can  rouse  emotions;  he  does,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoy  thoroughly  a  speaker  who  can  ex¬ 
press  himself  clearly,  simply,  and  forcefully. 


chapter  twenty-seven.  Using  Subordinate  Conjunctions  and 
Relative  Pronouns  Correctly  in  Complex  Sentences, 

Pages  299-90; 


1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Well  You  Remember  What  You 
Have  Learned,  pages  299-900 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  find  out  which 
pupils  need  to  review  certain  items  of  correct 
usage 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to 
test:  When  we  began  our  War  Savings  Stamps 
campaign,  we  hadn’t  heard  of  anybody’s  trying 


such  a  campaign  anywhere  else.  We  were 
almost  ready  to  begin  last  Monday.  Because 
we  wanted  to  carry  it  out  as  the  other  troops 
were  doing,  we  waited  until  Saturday.  About 
nine  o’clock  we  started.  Each  of  us  had  a  list 
of  houses  at  which  he  was  to  call.  Mark’s  list 
was  the  longest  of  all.  All  we  boys  called  at 
each  house  on  the  list  given  us.  We  asked  if 
the  family  would  agree  to  buy  War  Savings 
Stamps  of  us.  Those  families  that  had  no 


regular  plan  for  buying  were  asked  to  buy  regu¬ 
larly  one  stamp  each  week.  Almost  every  fam¬ 
ily  was  willing  to  buy  one.  We  fellows  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  at  the  same  time  each  Saturday. 
Somebody  is  always  at  home  on  Saturday.  It 
seemed  as  if  everyone  was  really  glad  to  make 
this  arrangement  because  it  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  going  out  somewhere  to  get  the 
stamps.  The  Joneses  were  more  eager  than 
any  other  family  to  take  part  in  the  plan. 
Some  families  blamed  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  stamps  for  their  previous  failure  to  buy 
any.  Having  so  many  families  to  see  in  the 
morning,  we  thought  Saturday  afternoon  was 
the  next  best  time  to  make  calls.  The  end  of 
Bracket  Place  was  as  far  as  I  went  Saturday 
morning.  Oscar  finished  his  calls  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Ed  blamed  lack  of  patriotism  for  his 
poor  showing.  Jake  sold  more  than  any  other 
scout  in  the  troop.  He  met  with  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  buyers  of  all  the  scouts.  Our  troop  had 
almost  a  perfect  score;  only  one  boy  failed  to 
get  an  order. 

2_  Using  Complex  Sentences  to 
Make  Your  Meaning  Clear, 
pages  300-302 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
use  complex  sentences  to  express  his  meaning 
accurately  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  practice 
this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
written  work,  page 302:  1.  We  went  to  the  post- 
office  where  we  bought  some  defense  stamps. 

2.  Because  Fred  lost  his  locker  key,  he  left  his 
cap  in  his  desk.  3.  (a)  After  Lester  had  worked 
hard  all  day,  he  was  very  tired  by  night,  (b) 
Because  Lester  had  worked  hard  all  day,  he  was 
very  tired.  4.  (a)  Henry  worked  in  the  morning 
so  that  he  could  play  tennis  in  the  afternoon, 

(b)  After  Henry  had  worked  in  the  morning,  he 
played  tennis  in  the  afternoon.  5.  At  the 
sudden  noise,  he  turned  as  if  he  was  scared. 

3.  Relative  Clauses  Used  as 
Adjectives,  pages  302-303 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
recognize  a  relative  clause  used  as  an  adjective 


and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  improve  sen¬ 
tences  by  using  relative  clauses  in  this  fashion 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to 
written  work:  1.  A  locomotive  engineer  who 
had  his  eyes  tested  recently  was  found  to  have 
poor  sidewise  vision.  2.  This  defect,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  one  to  see  objects  at  the 
side  of  the  road  without  turning  the  head,  is 
more  dangerous  in  drivers  of  automobiles  than 
in  locomotive  engineers.  3.  Such  a  driver, 
who  does  not  see  cars  approaching  from  the 
side,  is  in  danger  at  intersections  and  cross¬ 
roads.  4.  A  safe  driver,  who  has  normal  vision, 
can  see  objects  at  the  side  and  ahead  without 
change  of  focus.  5.  Normal  vision  includes  an 
arc  of  1 950,  which  is  extensive  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  vision  slightly  to  the  rear.  6.  Con¬ 
tracted  vision,  which  has  the  effect  of  blinders 
on  a  driver,  cuts  off  sight  of  passing  cars  until 
they  are  in  front  of  him.  7.  A  normal  pair  of 
eyes  which  both  focus  on  the  same  object  give 
perception  of  three  dimensions.  8.  Some  per¬ 
sons  who  must  depend  on  the  sight  of  one  eye 
lack  perception  of  depth.  9.  Some  drivers  who 
have  but  one  good  eye  are  likely  to  strain  this 
eye  by  overwork.  10.  This  strain  may  cause 
headaches  which  in  turn  increase  fatigue  still 
more. 

4.  Using  the  Right  Case  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun,  pages  303-303 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  how 
to  use  who  and  whom  correctly  and  to  give  them 
opportunities  to  practice  this  usage 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Take  plenty  of 
time  to  show  the  pupils  that  the  case  of  the 
relative  pronoun  is  determined  by  its  use  in  the 
clause  which  it  introduces. 

(b)  Have  as  much  as  possible  of  the  drill  oral. 
Make  sure  every  pupil  takes  part  in  it. 

(c)  Key  for  first  exercise,  page  304.'.  x.  who. 

2.  whom.  3.  who.  4.  whom.  5.  who.  6. 
whom.  7.  whom.  8.  whom.  9.  who.  10. 
whom. 

(d)  Key  for  second  exercise:  1.  who,  nom¬ 
inative  case,  subject  of  were  practicing.  2. 
whom,  accusative  case,  object  of  preposition  to. 

3.  who,  nominative  case,  subject  of  became. 

4.  whom,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
helped.  5.  whom,  accusative  case,  object  of 


preposition  on.  6.  who,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  had  acted ;  who,  nominative  case,  subject 
of  had  bandaged.  7.  who,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  belonged.  8.  who,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  were.  9.  whom,  accusative  case, 
direct  object  of  marked ;  whom,  accusative  case, 
direct  object  of  -puzzled. 

(e)  Key  to  test:  1.  who,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  likes.  2.  whom,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  chose.  3.  whom,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  called.  4.  which,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  had.  5.  that,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  had.  6.  which,  accusative  case,  object 
of  the  preposition  on.  7.  which,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  were  covered.  8.  which,  nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  looked.  9.  who,  nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  wished.  10.  whom, 
accusative  case,  direct  object  of  had  chosen. 
11.  whom,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of 
teases.  12.  who,  nominative  case,  subject  of 
will  try.  13.  who,  nominative  case,  subject  of 


did  know.  14.  whom,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  had  put.  15.  who,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  sat.  16.  who,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  noted.  17.  which,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  had.  18.  who,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  was  sitting.  19.  who,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  sat.  20.  whom,  same  form  as  accu¬ 
sative  case,  indirect  object  of  asked.  21.  who, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  held.  22.  who, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  attempts. 

More  Practice,  pages  306-308 

Exercise  I  A,  page  306.  Key:  2,  3,  4  are 
suitable  depending  on  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
who  select  them.  Possible  questions  for  2 
might  be:  Where  should  the  frame  be  built? 
What  materials  are  needed?  What  precautions 
should  be  followed?  What  is  the  total  cost? 
The  notes  cannot  be  keyed  since  they  depend  on 
individual  experience  and  research. 


Exercise  II  A,  page 306.  Key: 


Kind  of 

Form  of 

Subject  of 

Predicate 

Subordinate 

Subject 

Predicate 

Conjunc¬ 

Sentence 

Sentence 

Principal 

of  Principal 

Clause 

of  Subor¬ 

of  Subor¬ 

tion 

Clause 

Clause 

dinate 

dinate 

Clause 

Clause 

1.  Imperative 

simple 

you  (understood) 

In  planning 
for  blackouts 
choose  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the 
kitchen  one 
other  room 

2.  Declarative 

compound 

It 

should  be  a 
room  with  few 
windows 

and 

it 

should  have 
tight  doors 

3.  Declarative 

complex 

it 

should  ac¬ 

Although  it 

it 

may  be 

although 

commodate 

may  be  small 

small 

the  whole 
family 


simple 

several  satisfac-  There  are 

tory  ways  of 

making  a  room 

light-proof 

compound 

You 

can  buy 
heavy  paper 
for  shades 

you 

can  line  long 
draperies  with 
black  cloth 

(can)  build  wood  frames 
(can)  cover  them 

with  black  cloth 

simple 

(you) 

nail  a  lath 
across  the  top 
of  the  window 
frame 
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Kind  of 

Form  of 

Subject  or 

Predicate 

Subordinate 

Subject 

Predicate 

CONJUNC- 

Sentence 

Sentence 

Principal 

of  Princi¬ 

Clause 

of  Subor¬ 

of  Subor¬ 

TION 

Clause 

pal  Clause 

dinate 

dinate 

Clause 

Clause 

7.  Declarative 

simple 

The  lath 

should  extend 
several  inches 
beyond  the 
window  at 
each  side 

8.  Imperative 

complex 

(you) 

tack  two 
lengths  of 
black  cloth  to 

After  the  lath 
is  in  place 

the  lath 

is  in  place 

After 

9.  Declarative 

simple 

The  lengths 

It 

should  over¬ 

lap  each 
other  in  the 

middle  by  two 
or  three 

inches 

10.  Declarative 

simple 

Both  lengths 

should  hang 
several  inches 
below  the  sill 

11.  Declarative 

complex 

they 

hang  down 

When  the 

the 

are  in 

When 

straight 

black  curtains 

black 

use 

are  in  use 

curtains 

12.  Declarative 

simple 

They 

must  be  held 
in  place  at 
the  window 

sill  by  an¬ 
other  lath 

13.  Declarative 

simple 

This  lath 

can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a 

screw 

14.  Declarative 

complex 

it 

hangs  down 

When  it  is 

it 

is  not  in 

When 

toward  the 
floor 

not  in  use 

use 

15.  Declarative 

complex 

It 

can  be  ro¬ 

until  it  lies 

It 

lies  par¬ 

until 

tated  on  its 

parallel  to  the 

allel  to  the 

screw 

sill 

sill 

16.  Declarative 

simple 

It 

holds  the  cur¬ 

tain  firmly  at 
the  bottom  in 

that  position 

17.  Imperative 

simple 

(You) 

In  a  similar 
way  fasten  a 
lath  at  the 
top  of  each  of 
the  outside 
edges  of  the 
window 

18.  Declarative 

simple 

These  laths 

should  be  the 

length  of  the 
windows 


19.  Declarative 

complex 

the  outer  edge 
of  each  curtain 

should  be 
tucked  under 
the  vertical 
laths 

When  the  cur¬ 
tains  are 
dropped  in 
place 

the  cur¬ 
tains 

are  dropped 
in  place 

When 

20.  Declarative 

complex 

The  curtains 

in  this  way 
will  not  blow 
aside 

when  a  door 
is  opened 

a  door 

is  opened 

when 

11.  Declarative 

complex 

The  curtains 

are  rolled  up 
and  tied  to 

When  they  are 
not  in  use 

they 

are  not 
in  use 

When 

the  lath  at 
the  top  of  the 
window 
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Exercise  II  B ,  page  307.  Key:  i.  Jack  and 
Patsy,  who  are  fond  of  animals,  visited  each 
house  in  their  neighborhood,  (non-restrictive) 
2.  Their  directions,  which  apply  to  dogs,  apply 
also  to  cats,  (non-restrictive)  3.  Dogs  should 
wear  collars  which  carry  a  license  tag  and  the 
owner’s  name,  (restrictive)  4.  Cats  can  wear 
a  harness  which  has  the  owner’s  name  on  the 
plate,  (restrictive)  5.  A  pan,  which  can  be 
filled  with  drinking  water,  should  be  available, 
(non-restrictive)  6.  For  small  dogs,  as  well  as 
cats,  a  strong  basket  which  permits  the  animal 
to  turn  around  or  stand  up  is  convenient,  (par¬ 
enthetic;  restrictive)  7.  Take  with  you  to 
private  shelters  your  cat  or  dog,  which  has  been 
leashed  or  put  in  a  basket,  (non-restrictive) 
8.  If  your  cat  climbs  out  of  reach  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  raid,  seek  shelter  yourself,  (intro¬ 
ductory  subordinate  clause)  9.  When  the  raid 
is  over,  call  the  local  animal  rescue  organiza¬ 
tion.  (introductory  subordinate  clause)  10. 
A  dog  or  cat  that  is  suffering  from  fear  should  be 
given  a  sleeping  tablet.  (restrictive)  11. 
Sodium  bromide,  which  is  suitable  for  mild 
cases  of  fear  in  dogs,  should  be  given  in  tablet 
form  by  mouth.  (non-restrictive)  12.  Give 
dogs  which  are  small  two  grains  of  sodium 
bromide,  (restrictive)  13.  Give  dogs  which 
are  medium  sized  five  grains  of  sodium  bromide, 
(restrictive)  14.  Give  dogs  which  are  larger 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  sodium  bromide,  (re¬ 
strictive)  15.  Sodium  bromide,  which  is  not 
expensive,  can  be  secured  from  your  druggist, 
(non-restrictive)  16.  The  doses  which  are 
listed  above  may  be  repeated  within  one  to  two 
hours  if  the  dog  does  not  quiet  down,  (relative 
clause  is  restrictive)  17.  Cats,  which  are  very 
timid  animals,  also  need  sleeping  tablets,  (non- 
restrictive)  18.  A  cat  which  weighs  eight  pounds 
may  be  given  a  one  and  one-half  grain  tablet 
of  amytal  by  mouth,  (restrictive)  19.  This 
dose  will  induce  a  sound  sleep  which  will  last 
two  or  three  hours,  (restrictive)  20.  A  half 
dose,  which  may  be  made  by  cutting  the  tablet 
in  two,  will  quiet  many  cats,  (non-restrictive) 
21.  (no  subordinate  clause)  22.  Cats  which  are 
unused  to  collars  should  learn  to  wear  them, 
(restrictive) 

Exercise  III  A,  page  308.  Possible  key:  I. 
When  we  tried  to  make  a  new  tennis  court,  the 


job  proved  difficult.  3.  When  the  field  was 
plowed,  we  shoveled  out  the  clay.  4.  This  was 
our  hardest  task,  which  took  us  nearly  two 
weeks.  5.  As  we  shoveled  dirt,  we  put  stones 
of  three  sizes  in  three  piles.  6.  The  biggest 
stones  went  in  the  first  pile  while  the  medium¬ 
sized  ones  went  in  the  second  pile,  and  the  small 
ones  went  in  the  third  pile.  7.  When  we  had 
shoveled  out  the  whole  tract  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  we  put  the  largest  stones  in  the  bottom. 
8.  After  we  had  covered  them  with  the  medium¬ 
sized  stones  from  the  second  pile,  we  put  the 
small  stones  in  next.  9.  After  we  added  two 
loads  of  gravel,  we  put  in  three  loads  of  sand. 
10.  Fortunately  while  it  rained  for  three  days 
the  rain  washed  the  sand  and  gravel  into  the 
spaces  between  the  stones.  11.  The  whole 
foundation  needed  rolling  before  we  could  put 
back  the  clay.  12.  Our  neighbor  came  to  our 
rescue  again  when  he  offered  his  tractor  and 
hired  man.  13.  After  he  had  dragged  a  heavy 
roller  over  the  foundation  for  a  half  day,  we  ob¬ 
tained  a  hard  smooth  base.  14.  While  we 
shoveled  the  clay  back  that  we  had  previously 
shoveled  out  of  the  pit,  we  added  two  loads  of 
clay  besides.  15.  It  rained  for  a  day  before  we 
began  the  process  of  rolling  the  court  to  a 
smooth  level  surface. 

Exercise  III  B,  page  308.  Key:  1.  whom. 
2.  who  —  because.  3.  whom  —  because.  4. 
whom  —  his.  5.  whom.  6.  has  chosen  — 
who  —  whom.  7.  whom  —  have  chosen  —  as. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 
pages  3  09-3 1 1 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How 
Carefully  You  Read,  page  309 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
detect  clues  to  background,  purpose,  and  out¬ 
comes  of  material  read 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  This  type  of 
careful  reading  is  especially  valuable  to  pupils 
who  are  literal  rather  than  imaginative  and  to 
pupils  who  do  not  customarily  read  for  pleasure. 
Let  pupils  of  this  type  have  the  fun  of  showing 
the  class  what  they  find  out  in  this  lesson,  since 
they  are  the  ones  who  need  the  work. 

(b)  Key  to  test:  1.  (c)  by  horseback.  2.  (c) 


witchcraft  is  a  dangerous  art.  3.  (a)  blunder- 
busses.  4.  wench  (b)  servant.  5.  buxom 
(b)  plump.  6.  amain  (c)  energetic.  The  ap¬ 
propriate  theme  is  (d)  hiding  a  Tory  spy. 

2..  Learning  to  Find  the  Right 
Clues,  page  310 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  practice  the  use  of  clues  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  mood  or  situation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Again  let  the 
least  skillful  readers  carry  on  the  discussion. 

(b)  Key:  In  the  first  version  Henry  was 
a  boisterous,  probably  good-natured  boy, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  interests,  thoughtless  of 
others.  He  regarded  matters  of  etiquette  as 
necessary  evils  to  be  evaded  when  possible. 
The  story  which  followed  would  probably  con¬ 
cern  the  effect  of  meeting  a  new  girl.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  humorously  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  opening  paragraph  would  make  any  but  a 
humorous  story  unsuitable. 

In  the  second  version  Henry  was  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  boy,  careful  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  The  story  that  followed  would  be  most 
likely  to  deal  with  worship  of  a  rough  and 
uncouth  hero. 


In  the  first  version  Henry’s  parents  might  be 
glad  that  many  things  they  had  vainly  tried  to 
teach  him,  he  would  now  practice  out  of  a  desire 
to  please  a  girl.  In  the  second  version  they 
might  be  pleased  to  find  that  Henry  was  in  no 
danger  now  of  becoming  effeminate. 

The  second  story  would  also  need  to  be 
humorous  to  sustain  the  opening  treatment. 
Help  pupils  to  see  that  an  author  cannot  begin 
a  story  in  a  manner  that  promises  one  kind  of 
tale  and  then  cheat  the  reader  by  developing  a 
totally  different  type.  It  is  as  illogical  and 
unfair  as  to  advertise  a  ball  game  and  then  pre¬ 
sent  instead  a  pageant. 

3.  Learning  to  Use  Words 
Exactly,  page  311 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  prac¬ 
tice  in  selecting  the  proper  word  and  using  it 
correctly 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  fat  —  buxom; 
scrupulously  —  meticulously;  went  back  and 
forth  —  plied;  yielding  —  concession;  temerity 

—  boldness;  pretended  —  feigned;  unpleasant 

—  adverse;  easily  managed  —  docile;  rude  — 
uncouth;  vigorously  —  amain;  doctrines  — 
teachings. 


unit  ten.  Entertaining  Others,  Pages  312-340 


chapter  twenty-eight.  Telling  Stories  and  Reading  Poems, 

Pages  $  12-321 


1.  Reviewing  Your  Work  in 
Telling  Stories,  pages  312-31$ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  enable  the  pupil  to 
discover  whether  he  remembers  what  has  been 
taught  about  storytelling 
Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key:  1.  b.  2.  c. 
(d)  is  not  necessarily  wrong  but  to  be  avoided. 
3.  a,  e.  4.  a,  e.  5.  b.  6.  a,  b,  and  d.  7.  d. 
8.  a  and  b.  9.  d.  (a.  may  also  be  ac¬ 
cepted) 


2..  Planning  and  Telling  Stories 
to  Entertain  Others,  pages  314-313 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  their  skill  in  entertaining  a 
wider  audience  and  to  evaluate  their  success 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the  story¬ 
telling  informal. 

(b)  After  each  story  give  the  audience  an 
opportunity  to  ask  question^  and  express 
appreciation. 
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3.  Reading  Poetry  Together, 

pages  117-117 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  poems  aloud  together  and  to 
select  favorite  poems  for  the  class  to  read  to¬ 
gether 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Keep  the 
choral  speaking  informal,  but  help  the  class  to 
carry  it  out  in  a  business-like  way.  Let  the 
class  choose  the  leaders  and  the  soloists.  The 
groups  should  not  be  so  large  that  there  is  not  a 
real  audience  of  class  members  left  to  enjoy  the 
reading  and  criticize  it.  Divide  the  class  so 
that  every  pupil  takes  an  active  part  in  one  of 
the  groups  that  reads. 

4.  Writing  Verses  Yourself, 

pages  317-1 19 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  simple 
rhythm  and  rhyme  scheme  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  class  to  improve  a  poem 
and  to  write  one  of  their  own 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Help  the  pupils 
who  are  sure  they  cannot  write  verse  to  com¬ 
plete  Grace’s  jingle.  The  last  two  lines  might 
be 

He  sometimes  comes  a  cropper 
In  chasing  neighbors’  cats. 

(b)  Take  ample  time  to  discuss  the  various 
improvements  in  Alicia’s  verses.  One  satis¬ 
factory  version  might  be 

w  /  w  /  w  /  s,  / 


A  milkmaid  held  her  head  quite  high 

~  /  /  w  /  ~  / 

And  balanced  there  a  pail  of  milk, 

V,  /  w  /  w  /  w  / 

And  dreamed  of  gowns  of  softest  silk. 


“I’ll  sell  this  milk  and  buy  some  eggs. 

«  /  /  „  /  -  / 

My  fat  red  hen  with  yellow  legs 

Shall  hatch  a  brood  of  chickens  fine; 

The  cash  they  bring  will  all  be  mine. 

W  /  V,  /  V,  /  / 

I’ll  buy  a  lovely,  blue  silk  gown 

w  /  ^  ^  / 

The  next  time  that  I  go  to  town.” 

w  /  w  /  w  /  w  / 

She  tossed  her  head.  Down  fell  the  pail! 

V,  /  w  /  w  /  w  / 

The  maid  began  to  weep  and  wail; 

V/  /  ~  /  V,  /  / 

She  saw  her  dress  all  wet  and  patched. 

^  „  / 

“Don’t  count  your  chicks  until  they’re 
hatched!” 

(c)  In  making  the  rhymed  puzzle  let  the  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  a  knack  for  rhymes  begin  the 
work,  but  encourage  the  less  facile  to  help  out. 

5.  Entertaining  Your  School, 

pages  119-1 21 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  what  they  have  learned  in  a 
practical  life  situation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Let  pupils 
carry  out  the  work  by  themselves  if  possible. 
Try  to  make  suggestions  only  when  you  are 
appealed  to.  Make  sure,  nevertheless,  that 
every  pupil  has  an  active  part  in  the  program. 

(b)  Help  the  class  to  make  the  rehearsals 
lively  and  co-operative.  Prevent  the  boredom 
that  will  result  from  poorly  managed  rehear¬ 
sals.  A  few  carefully  planned  rehearsals  are 
better  than  many  haphazard  ones. 

(c)  Take  plenty  of  time  after  the  program 
has  been  given  for  the  discussion  under  To  talk 
over  in  class. 
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chapter  twenty-nine.  Complex  Sentences  Continued  and 

Review,  Pages  3 2i-} 27 


1.  Words  Used  to  Introduce 
Noun  Clauses  and  Interjections, 
pages  321-}  2} 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  pupils  to 
recognize  clauses  used  as  nouns,  to  distinguish 
between  kinds  of  conjunctions,  and  to  recognize 
and  punctuate  interjections 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Key  for  To 


discuss  in  class:  1.  Adjective,  modifies  Good - 
speeds.  1.  Adjective,  modifies  Ahab.  3. 
Noun,  direct  object  of  knows.  4.  Adjective, 
modifies  Edna.  5.  Noun,  direct  object  of 
knew.  6.  Noun,  direct  object  of  knew.  7. 
Noun,  direct  object  of  doubt.  8.  Adjective, 
modifies  problem.  9.  Adjective,  modifies  gate-. 
Adjective,  modifies  blow. 


(b)  Key  to  written  work, 

page  323-. 

Subordinate  Clause 

How  Used 

Subordinating 

Relative 

Interjection 

Conjunction 

Pronoun 

1.  that  had  completed  their 
work 

2.  that  the  bell  for  recess 

adjective  modifies  pupils 

that 

that 

noun,  direct  object  of  hoped 

would  ring  soon 

3.  That  there  would  be  a  fire 

noun,  direct  object  of 

that 

drill 

dreamed 

4.  that  interrupt  classwork 

adjective,  modifies  drills 

that 

Alas 

5.  that  require  him  to  go 

adjective,  modifies  drills 

that 

outside  without  wraps 

6.  which  was  the  day  of  the 

adjective,  modifies  yesterday 

which 

circus  parade 

7.  that  sounded  at  eleven 

adjective,  modifies  alarm 

that 

8.  that  the  parade  was  due 

noun,  direct  object  of  knew 

that 

9.  that  the  parade  was  just 

adjective,  modifies  corner 

that 

rounding 

10.  that  we  should  otherwise 

adjective,  modifies  parade 

that 

Whee 

have  missed 

11.  that  a  fire  drill  on  circus 

noun,  direct  object  of  de¬ 

that 

day  is  doubly  pleasant 

cided 

(c)  Teachers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  work  by  the  use  of  diagrams  should  turn  to  page  354. 


i.  Testing  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  How  Subordinate  Clauses 

Are  Used,  pages  323-324 


Subordinate  Clause 
While  we  were  taking  stones  out  of  the 
new  flower  bed. 

which  has  no  hole  in  the  center, 
that  Michael  could  hardly  lift  it. 

That  it  was  different  from  the  other  stones. 


How  Used 

Adverb,  modifies  found 

Adjective,  modifies  cake 
Adverb,  modifies  heavy 
Noun,  subject  of  principal 
clause 


Principal  Clause 

1.  we  found  a  very  smooth  round  one 

2.  It  was  the  size  of  a  large  angel  cake 

3.  It  was  so  heavy 

4.  —  was  evident  at  once  (In  this  type 
of  complex  sentence  the  principal 
clause  has  for  subject  the  subordinate 
noun  clause.) 

5.  It  was  smooth  like  a  huge  grapefruit 

6.  In  one  spot  there  was  even  an  irregu¬ 
lar  roughness 

7.  We  were  impatient  to  see  Dad 

8.  he  was  interested 

9.  He  explained 

10.  A  geode  is  a  rock 


which  has  been  slightly  flattened 
that  suggested  the  stem  of  a  fruit 

because  we  wanted  his  opinion  of  it 
When  he  appeared  at  last 
that  it  might  be  a  geode 

that  has  a  hollow  inside  it 


Adjective,  modifies  grapefruit 
Adjective,  modifies  roughness 

Adverb,  modifies  impatient 
Adverb,  modifies  was  interested 
Noun,  direct  object  of  ex¬ 
plained 

Adjective,  modifies  rock 
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Principal  Clause 

11.  This  space  is  partially  filled  with  crys¬ 
tals 

12.  Semi-precious  stones  like  amethyst 
are  sometimes  found  in  geodes 

13.  Dad  thought 

14.  Agate  is  one  of  the  geodes 

15.  Our  hopes  hung  on 

16.  We  promised  a  share  in  the  crystals 

17.  Dad  split  the  rock 

18.  Inside  there  were  crystals 

19.  Dad’s  smile  suggested 
ao.  He  said 

21.  We  decided 


Subordinate  Clause 


How  Used 


that  this  stone  might  be  an  agate 

that  are  least  valuable 

what  might  be  inside  the  geode 

whoever  would  help  us 

After  we  brought  ham  a  hammer  and  chisel 

which  we  hoped  were  valuable 

that  they  were  just  stones 

that  we  might  make  some  marbles  of  them 

that  they  were  not  worth  even  that  effort 


Noun,  direct  object  of  thought 
Adjective,  modifies  geodes 
Noun,  object  of  preposition  on 
Noun,  indirect  object  of  ■promised 
Adverb,  modifies  split 
Adjective,  modifies  crystals 
Noun,  direct  object  of  suggested 
Noun,  direct  object  of  said 
Noun,  direct  object  of  decided 


Sample  key  for  giving  use  of  each  word  in  the 
sentences: 

Declarative  complex  sentence.  While  con¬ 
junctive  adverb  (subordinating  conjunction) 
connecting  subordinate  clause  to  the  verb 
of  the  principal  clause  which  the  subordinate 
adverbial  clause  modifies,  we  first  personal 
pronoun,  plural  number,  nominative  case,  sub¬ 
ject  of  subordinate  clause,  were  taking  past 
progressive  form,  first  person  plural  to  agree 
with  we,  transitive  verb,  simple  predicate  of 
subordinate  clause.  stones  plural  common 
noun,  accusative  case,  direct  object  of  were  tak¬ 
ing.  out  adverb  modifying  were  taking,  of  the 
new  flower  bed ,  prepositional  phrase  used  as 
adverb  to  modify  out  (accept  also  as  modifying 
were  taking),  of  preposition  connecting  out  (or 
were  taking)  with  bed.  the  article  (adjective) 
modifying  noun  bed.  new  adjective  modifying 
noun  bed.  flower  noun  used  as  adjective  modi¬ 
fying  noun  bed.  bed  singular  common  noun, 
accusative  case,  object  of  preposition  of.  we 
first  personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  nomi¬ 
native  case,  subject  of  found,  found  first  per¬ 
son,  plural  number,  to  agree  with  we,  past  tense, 
transitive  verb,  simple  predicate  of  principal 
clause,  a  article  (adjective)  modifying  pronoun 
one.  very  adverb  modifying  adjective  smooth, 
smooth  adjective  modifying  pronoun  one.  round 
adjective  modifying  pronoun  one.  one  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun,  singular  number,  accusative  case, 
direct  object  of  found. 


3.  Reviewing  Sentences,  page  ^2/ 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  how  well  he  remembers  what 
has  been  taught  about  kinds  of  sentences,  sub¬ 


jects,  predicates,  punctuation  of  sentences,  and 
contractions 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  1.  We 
were  frightened.  Simple  declarative.  2.  The 
ground  had  caved  in  at  our  feet.  Simple  de¬ 
clarative.  3.  Ray:  Could  it  be  a  pirate’s  cave? 
Simple  interrogative.  4.  Herb:  Wait  a  minute! 
Simple  imperative  and  exclamatory.  5.  Al:  It 
might  be  a  secret  passage  to  the  old  mill.  Simple 
declarative.  During  the  Revolution  a  spy  hid 
there.  Simple  declarative.  6.  Ray:  One  of  us 
can  get  a  rope  and  the  others  can  find  picks 
and  shovels.  Compound  declarative.  7.  Al: 
What’s  the  rope  for?  Simple  interrogative. 
8.  Ray:  Whoever  goes  into  that  hole  may  need 
help  to  get  out.  Complex  declarative;  subor¬ 
dinate  clause  is  subject  of  principal  clause.  9. 
Herb:  Wouldn’t  Uncle  John  be  a  help?  Simple 

interrogative.  10.  Ray:  Get  him.  Simple 

imperative.  11.  Al:  Not  a  chance!  12.  Ray: 
Why?  13.  Al:  He  is  planting  and  weeding. 

Simple  declarative  with  compound  predicate. 
14.  Herb:  He’d  stop  if  we  told  him  about  this. 

Complex  declarative;  subordinate  clause  modi¬ 
fies  stop.  15.  Al:  He  might  help  us.  Simple 

declarative.  He  told  me  about  the  spy.  Sim¬ 
ple  declarative.  16.  Ray:  You  and  Herb  get 

-  ■  ■-  — -  3  W 

w 

him.  Simple  imperative  with  compound  subject. 
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4-  Paragraphing,  Punctuating, 
Capitalizing,  pages  $ 2^-526 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  how  well  he  has  learned  what  has  been 
taught  about  capitalization,  punctuation  of  sen¬ 
tences,  direct  quotations,  troublesome  verbs  and 
paragraphing 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test: 

I.  Before  when  we  girls  of  Camp  Hilarity  had 
taken  the  short  cut,  it  had  been  by  daylight. 
2.  Not  one  of  us  had  spoken  today  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  crossing  the  ledges  after  dark.  3.  Now 
in  the  twilight  we  had  gone  more  and  more 
slowly  as  we  approached  the  danger  point. 

4.  All  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  had  torn 
clothes  and  even  skin  on  those  sharp  rocks. 

5.  “Let’s  sit  here  a  minute,”  Marie'" pro¬ 
posed,  “and  talk  this  job  over.” 

6.  “Yes,  that’s  right.  7.  If  any  of  us  is 
afraid,  she  had  better  turn  back  now.” 

8.  Silence  had  fallen,  but  whispers  had  flown 
across  the  group. 

9.  “Jane  and  Mitty  know  enough  to  turn 
back,”  a  gay  voice  called. 

10.  “Neither  Sally  nor  I  am  brave  enough  to 
go  on,”  another  said. 

II.  “Mitty,  we’d  probably  have  drowned  in 
the  pond  at  the  bottom  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
you.” 

12.  “No,  don’t  thank  me,”  laughed  Mitty. 

13.  “Let’s  all  turn  back,”  said  Clara.  14. 
“At  the  farm  we  can  find  out  whether  Jake,  the 
farmer’s  son,  has  driven  out  from  town.” 

15.  We  had,  of  course,  often  ridden  home 
with  him  before.  16.  Clara’s  plan  was  adopted. 
We  realized  we  should  have  been  frozen  with 
fear  before  we  had  taken  more  than  a  step  or 
two. 

5.  Reviewing  Agreement  of 
Subject  and  Verb,  Correct  Cases 
of  Pronouns,  Transitive  and 
Intransitive  Verbs,  pages  j 26-327 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  subject  and 


verb  agreement,  correct  cases  of  pronouns, 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  us, 
accusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  0/; 
was  sitting ,  singular  number  to  agree  with  the 
subject,  group,  intransitive;  was,  intransitive; 
is,  intransitive;  one,  indefinite  pronoun,  singular 
number,  nominative  case,  predicate  nomina¬ 
tive;  starts,  singular  number  to  agree  with  one, 
antecedent  of  who,  transitive;  anything,  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun,  singular  number,  accusative  case, 
direct  object  of  starts ;  said,  transitive;  doesn't 
hear,  singular  number  to  agree  with  the  subject 
he,  transitive  verb;  anything,  indefinite  pronoun, 
accusative  case,  direct  object  of  hear-,  (use  any¬ 
thing  to  avoid  a  double  negative);  said,  transi¬ 
tive  verb;  's  trying,  singular  number  to  agree 
with  he,  transitive  verb;  to  scare  is  an  infinitive 
of  a  transitive  verb;  me,  first  personal  pronoun, 
singular  number,  accusative  case,  direct  object 
of  the  infinitive  to  scare-,  rest,  common  noun, 
accusative  case,  direct  object  of  to  scare ;  did 
hear,  transitive;  rustle,  accusative  case,  direct 
object  of  did  hear-,  might  have  been,  intransitive; 
wind,  nominative  case,  predicate  nominative; 
shone,  intransitive;  showed,  singular  number  to 
agree  with  Frank,  transitive;  us,  same  form  as 
accusative  case,  indirect  object  of  showed-,  form, 
accusative  case,  direct  object  of  showed-,  foot, 
accusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition  at ; 
trees,  accusative  case,  object  of  the  preposition 
of-,  's,  intransitive;  ghost,  nominative  case,  pred¬ 
icate  nominative;  can  see,  intransitive;  is  or 's, 
intransitive;  ghost,  nominative  case,  predicate 
nominative;  drawled,  transitive;  was,  singular 
number  to  agree  with  everyone,  intransitive; 
what,  nominative  case,  predicate  nominative; 
is,  intransitive;  asked ,  transitive;  rose,  intran¬ 
sitive;  were  scared ,  plural  to  agree  with  most, 
which  is  plural  in  meaning;  is,  intransitive; ’ s, 
intransiti ve;  porcupine,  nominative  case,  predi¬ 
cate  nominative;  's  having,  transitive;  one,  accu¬ 
sative  case,  object  of  preposition  with-,  said, 
transitive. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY. 

i.  Reviewing  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs,  pages  327-328 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  correct  usage 
concerning  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  other 
items 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Key  to  test:  On  the 
last  Saturday  of  our  vacation  we  met  with  the 
most  tiresome  experience  of  all.  We  knew  we 
were  to  meet  Dad  and  Mother  and  possibly 
Jake,  but  we  did  not  know  which  train  they 
would  come  on.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  late 
in  starting.  We  blamed  the  mail  carrier  who 
almost  forgot  us  for  our  delay.  The  Sloane’s 
farm  was  as  far  as  he  intended  to  go.  It  was 
very  (adverb  modifies  participle  annoying  used 
as  an  adjective)  annoying  because  we  were  ex¬ 
pecting  a  letter  from  Dad.  We  met  with  an¬ 
other  really  (adverb  modifies  adjective  difficult ) 
difficult  problem.  The  only  (There  was  only 
one  letter)  letter  which  the  carrier  gave  us  was 
from  Jake.  He  was  somewhere  in  the  city  and 
would  come  out  with  Dad  and  Mother.  He  did 
not  tell  what  train  they  would  take.  It  seemed 
as  if  scarcely  anything  would  go  well  (adverb 
modifies  would  go)  for  us.  We  decided  quickly 
(adverb  modifies  decided)  to  meet  the  eleven- 
thirty  express.  If  they  did  not  arrive  on  that, 
we  should  have  to  wait  for  the  four  o’clock  train 
because  that  was  the  last  train  of  the  day.  Sam 
said  it  seemed  as  if  anyone  ought  to  tell  what 
train  he  (pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree 
with  anyone)  was  (verb  singular  to  agree  with 
he)  taking. 

When  neither  Jake  nor  Dad  was  (verb  singu¬ 
lar  number  to  agree  with  Dad)  on  the  eleven- 
thirty,  we  looked  everywhere  for  some  shade. 
It  was  very  (adverb  modifies  adjective  hot)  hot. 
Finally  we  found  a  cool  place  behind  the  station. 
We  moved.  When  we  had  sat  (intransitive 
verb)  there  for  two  hours,  we  became  very  (ad¬ 
verb  modifies  adjective  hungry)  hungry.  We 
began  to  look  everywhere  for  a  lunchroom. 
Finally  we  found  two.  In  both  we  met  with  a 
disappointment.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
was  (intransitive  verb,  singular  number,  to 
agree  with  other)  willing  to  let  us  bring  Corker, 


Review,  Pages  327-332 

our  spaniel,  inside-  Each  acted  as  if  Corker 
might  bite  somebody.  First  Sam  and  then  I 
(pronoun,  subject  of  went)  went  in  and  bought  a 
sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk.  The  milk  was 
almost  sour  and  the  sandwich  dry.  This  kind 
of  experiences  made  us  feel  very  (adverb  modi¬ 
fies  participle  discouraged  used  here  as  an  ad¬ 
jective)  discouraged.  The  worst  experience  of 
all  was  finding  that  the  four  o’clock  train  was 
an  hour  late.  It  was  cooler  by  this  time,  but 
we  were  so  tired  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  as  hot  as 
ever.  About  four  o’clock  the  whole  station 
looked  different  from  what  it  had  all  day.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  came  to  life.  It  was  the  kind  of 
change  that  you  see  in  the  movies.  Some  of  the 
people  were  (intransitive  verb,  plural  to  agree 
with  subject  some)  just  coming  to  see  the  train 
pass.  Others  were  (intransitive  verb,  plural  to 
agree  with  subject  others)  going  somewhere  on 
it.  One  man  carefully  (adverb  modifies  verb 
carried)  carried  a  parrot  in  a  cage.  The  parrot 
would  turn  his  head  to  one  side  and  say, 

“It’s  rather  hot.  Pete  wants  a  soda.” 

The  man  laughed  and  said,  “Pete  surely 
(adverb  modifies  verb  is)  is  thirsty.  Yes,  he’ll 
drink  a  little  soda.  He’s  different  from  other 
parrots.  What  he  says  seems  as  if  it  makes 
sense.” 

There  was  a  woman  with  a  cat  that  was 
rather  bored.  That  cat  was  more  bored  than 
any  other  cat  I  ever  saw.  He  hardly  blinked  at 
the  parrot.  Sam  thought  he  was  the  stupidest 
cat  he  had  ever  seen  (past  perfect  tense,  third 
person  singular  to  agree  with  Sam).  When  both 
Sam  and  I  (first  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  nominative  case,  subject  of  felt)  felt  as 
if  the  train  would  never  come,  it  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  (adverb  modifies  appeared)  from  around 
the  bend.  The  best  sight  of  all  was  (past  tense, 
singular  number,  to  agree  with  sight)  a  crowd  of 
people  and  Jake  himself  climbing  down  from 
(preposition  connecting  down  and  it)  it.  Behind 
Jake  were  (past  tense,  plural  number,  to  agree 
with  Dad  and  Mother)  Dad  and  Mother.  It 
seemed  suddenly  (adverb  modifies  seemed)  as  if 
we  had  had  scarcely  any  trouble  at  all.  As  soon 
as  we  saw  Mother  and  Dad  and  Jake,  every¬ 
thing  was  different  from  what  it  had  been  a 


moment  before.  We  were  the  merriest  group 
of  all  on  the  platform. 

“We  oughtn’t  to  have  minded  the  wait,”  Sam 
said.  “Everybody  ought  to  be  glad  to  take  a 
little  trouble  for  his  family.” 

2-  Troublesome  Verbs,  pages  328-550 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  let  the  pupil  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  has  learned  about  the  correct 
forms  of  troublesome  verbs  and  pronouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching.  Key  to  test: 

Our  (pronominal,  or  possessive  adjective, 
modifying  neighborhood )  has  the  most  curious 
children  you  (second  personal  pronoun)  ever 
met.  Anyone  (indefinite  pronoun)  of  us  (first 
personal  pronoun,  plural  number  to  agree  with 
fellows ,  accusative  case,  object  of  preposition  of) 
fellows  has  (singular  verb  to  agree  with  anyone) 
trouble  if  he  (third  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number  to  agree  with  its  antecedent,  anyone , 
subject  of  the  verb  tries)  tries  to  work  outside. 
Several  (indefinite  pronoun)  of  us  (first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  were  (plural  verb  to  agree  with 
several)  starting  to  build  a  swimming  pool  in 
Tim’s  back  yard.  Nobody  (indefinite  pronoun) 
wants  to  answer  dozens  of  questions  while  he 
(third  personal  pronoun,  singular  number  to 
agree  with  its  antecedent  nobody ,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb)  is  (singular  verb  to 
agree  with  he)  really  trying  to  work.  There¬ 
fore,  we  (first  personal  pronoun)  made  a  plan 
finally  (the  adverb  is  placed  so  that  it  does  not 
intervene  between  the  parts  of  the  infinitive)  to 
get  rid  of  an  unwanted  audience.  We  (first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  ought  (the  helping  word  had 
should  never  be  used  with  the  verb  ought)  to 
have  known  that  we  (first  personal  pronoun), 
would  get  ourselves  (reflexive  pronoun,  first 
person  plural  number  to  agree  with  we)  into 
trouble,  but  no  one  (indefinite  pronoun,  singu¬ 
lar  number,  subject  of  the  verb  thought)  thought 
of  that.  We  (first  personal  pronoun)  were  so 
bent  on  building  the  pool  that  we  (first  personal 
pronoun)  even  sang  as  we  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  drove  the  stakes  to  mark  the  pool.  One 
side  of  the  pool  ran  beside  some  low  bushes. 
We  (first  personal  pronoun)  began  our  (pro¬ 
nominal,  or  possessive  adjective)  digging  on  that 
side.  We  (first  personal  pronoun)  had  hardly 


begun  when  we  (first  personal  pronoun)  saw  the 
little  question  marks  approaching. 

Jed  groaned.  “Don’t  forget  we  (first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  ’re  going  to  surprise  them  (third 
personal  pronoun)  when  they  (third  personal 
pronoun)  get  after  our  (pronominal,  or  pos¬ 
sessive,  adjective)  tools.” 

Nobody  (indefinite  pronoun)  looked  up  from 
his  (pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective,  modi¬ 
fying  work.  This  is  the  possessive  form  of  the 
third  personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  mas¬ 
culine  gender,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent 
nobody)  work  and  nobody  (indefinite  pronoun) 
gave  him  (third  personal  pronoun)  an  answer. 
Picks  and  shovels  rang  as  we  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  worked.  The  voices  grew  louder.  We 
(first  personal  pronoun)  ourselves  (intensive 
pronoun,  first  person  plural  to  agree  with  we) 
sang  and  whistled  louder.  I  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  threw  a  look  over  my  (pronominal,  or 
possessive,  adjective,  modifying  shoulder.  This 
is  the  possessive  form  of  the  first  personal  pro¬ 
noun  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  1)  shoulder 
and  I  (first  personal  pronoun)  saw  the  two 
Marcy  boys  and  Sadie  Ryan.  They  (third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  had  stolen  closer  than  I  (first 
personal  pronoun)  thought.  The  wind  had 
blown  their  (pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjec¬ 
tive  modifying  voices.  This  is  the  possessive 
form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  plural  num¬ 
ber  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  they)  voices 
away  from  us  (first  personal  pronoun).  Soon 
they  (third  personal  pronoun)  would  be  within 
the  area  where  we  (first  personal  pronoun)  had 
driven  stakes.  The  ground  was  rapidly  being 
torn  up.  One  of  our  (pronominal,  or  pos¬ 
sessive  adjective,  modifying  picks.  This  is  the 
possessive  form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
plural  number,  to  agree  with  the  antecedent 
understood  we)  sharp  picks  was  (singular  verb 
to  agree  with  the  subject  one)  lying  (lying  is  an 
intransitive  verb)  just  where  it  (third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  its 
antecedent  one ,  neuter  gender,  nominative  case, 
subject  of  the  verb  had  fallen)  had  fallen.  Any 
(indefinite  pronoun)  of  these  imps  was  (singular 
verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  any)  likely  to  fall 
down  suddenly  and  get  hurt  by  the  pick.  All 
(indefinite  pronoun)  of  us  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  working  near  the  bushes  had  been  careful 


because  we  (first  personal  pronoun)  didn’t  want 
to  disturb  anything  (indefinite  pronoun)  on  that 
side.  Sadie  began  to  think  she  (third  personal 
pronoun)  could  see  better  from  the  bushy  side. 
She  (third  personal  pronoun)  had  stolen  nearer 
than  the  rest.  When  Jed  saw  her  (third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  he  (third  personal  pronoun) 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  teach  (transitive 
verb)  her  (third  personal  pronoun)  a  lesson. 

“It  (third  personal  pronoun,  singular  num¬ 
ber,  neuter  gender,  nominative  case.  Techni¬ 
cally  It  may  be  considered  an  expletive;  pupils 
may  correctly  decide  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  does  hurt )  doesn’t  hurt  (singular  verb  to 
agree  with  the  singular  subject)  hurt  us  (first 
personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  accusative 
case,  direct  object  of  the  verb  does  hurt )  to  work 
here,  because  we  (first  personal  pronoun)  're 
careful,  but  you  (second  personal  pronoun)  little 
shrimps  might  get  hurt.  When  Ted  Neal  came 
over  here  yesterday,  he  (third  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  ran  home  fast.  Ask  him  (third  personal 
pronoun)  what  (relative  pronoun)  he  (third 
personal  pronoun)  did.” 

“He  (third  personal  pronoun)  doesn’t  (singu¬ 
lar  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  he)  know  any 
better,”  Sadie  said.  “I  (first  personal  pronoun) 
don’t  care  what  (relative  pronoun)  he  (third 
personal  pronoun)  did.  He  (third  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  ’s  just  a  baby.” 

“You  (second  personal  pronoun)  yourself 
(intensive  pronoun,  second  person)  would  have 
run  just  as  fast,”  Jed  teased  her  (third  personal 
pronoun). 

“No,  I  (first  personal  pronoun)  wouldn’t.” 
Sadie  gave  him  (third  personal  pronoun)  a  grin, 
“I  (first  personal  pronoun)  ’d  have  ridden  my 
(pronominal,  or  possessive  adjective,  modifying 
bicycle.  This  is  a  possessive  form  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number  to  agree 
with  the  antecedent  1)  bicycle!”  Though  Jed 
had  spoken  sternly,  Sadie  wasn’t  impressed. 

“I  (first  personal  pronoun)  ’ve  known  for  a 
week  about  your  (pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjective,  modifying  pool.  This  is  the  pos¬ 
sessive  form  of  the  second  personal  pronoun) 
pool.  I  (first  personal  pronoun)  can  see  better 
from  the  bushes.  I  (first  personal  pronoun)  ’ve 
already  torn  my  (pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjective,  modifying  dress.  This  is  a  possessive 


form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  .singular 
number  to  agree  with  the  antecedent  1)  dress 
and  it  (third  personal  pronoun)  ’s  all  worn  out 
anyway.” 

She  (third  personal  pronoun)  came  on,  heading 
for  the  bushes. 

The  Marcy  boys  began  to  follow  her  (third 
personal  pronoun).  “When  your  (possessive, 
or  pronominal,  adjective  modifying  pool.  This 
is  the  possessive  form  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun)  pool  is  filled  up,”  Skinny  Marcy  said, 
“Tom  and  I  (first  personal  pronoun,  singular 
number,  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb 
will  show)  will  show  you  (second  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  how  to  swim.  We  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  aren’t  afraid  of  being  drowned.” 

“Yes,”  Tom  echoed  his  (pronominal,  or  pos¬ 
sessive,  adjective,  modifying  twin.  This  is  the 
possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
singular  number,  masculine  gender  to  agree  with 
the  antecedent  Tom)  twin,  “Skinny  and  I  (first 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb  swam)  swam  across 
Lake  Erie  last  summer!” 

“Haven’t  you  (second  personal  pronoun)  ever 
swum  the  Pacific?”  Morris  asked. 

“My  (pronominal,  or  possessive  adjective, 
modifying  Father.  This  is  the  possessive  form 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun)  Father  swam  it 
(third  personal  pronoun)  once,”  Sadie  an¬ 
nounced  and  started  to  sit  (intransitive  verb) 
down  close  to  the  bushes.  “Last  summer  my 
(pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective,  modifying 
Father.  This  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number)  Father 
saved  a  man  who  (relative  pronoun),  almost 
drowned.” 

A  moment  before  something  (indefinite  pro¬ 
noun)  had  flown  busily  away  from  the  place 
where  Sadie  was  sitting  (intransitive  verb). 

“She  (third  personal  pronoun)  oughtn’t  ( had 
is  dropped  out  and  n't  is  linked  to  ought.  The 
word  had  should  never  be  used  with  the  verb 
ought)  to  sit  (intransitive  verb)  there,”  Morris 
said  softly,  acting  as  if  he  (third  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  were  worried.  Then  he  (third  personal 
pronoun)  added  louder  to  Sadie,  “You  (second 
personal  pronoun)  haven’t  chosen  a  safe  place.” 

“I  (first  personal  pronoun)  guess  I  (first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  ’ve  chosen  a  better  place  than 


you  (second  personal  pronoun)  ’d  have  given 
me,”  (first  personal  pronoun)  she  (third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  retorted. 

I  (first  personal  pronoun)  gave  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  a  knowing  look.  Something  (indefinite 
pronoun)  else  flew  softly  by  Sadie  and  circled 
our  (pronominal,  or  possessive,  adjective,  mod¬ 
ifying  heads.  This  is  the  possessive  form  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  plural  number)  heads. 

“Doesn’t  (singular  verb  to  agree  with  the 
subject  it)  it  (third  personal  pronoun)  seem 
funny  they  (third  personal  pronoun)  ’re  so  kind 
to  us  (first  personal  pronoun)  all  of  a  sudden?” 
Skinny  asked. 

“It  (third  personal  pronoun)  doesn’t  seem 
(singular  verb  to  agree  with  the  subject  it) 
funny  to  me,”  (first  personal  pronoun)  Sadie 
sang  out.  “I  (first  personal  pronoun)  ’ve 
known  all  along  what  (relative  pronoun)  it 
(third  personal  pronoun)  ’s  all  about.  I  (first 
personal  pronoun)  ’m  going  to  teach  (transitive 
verb)  them  (third  personal  pronoun)  a  lesson!” 

There  was  something  (indefinite  pronoun) 
about  the  tone  in  which  (relative  pronoun) 
Sadie  had  spoken  that  (relative  pronoun)  really 
warned  me  (first  personal  pronoun). 

The  Marcy  boys  must  have  known  it  (third 
personal  pronoun)  too.  For  they  (third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  had  gone  no  nearer. 

One  (indefinite  pronoun)  of  Sadie’s  hands 
stole  out  carelessly  from  her  (pronominal,  or 
possessive,  adjective,  modifying  lap.  This  is  the 
possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
singular  number,  feminine  gender)  lap  and 
made  a  sudden  gesture.  Then  she  (third  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun)  threw  herself  (reflexive  pro¬ 
noun)  flat  and  lay  (intransitive  verb)  very  still 
face  down. 

More  (indefinite  pronoun)  of  those  (the  ex¬ 
pression  them  there  cannot  be  used  as  a  demon¬ 
strative  adjective.  The  demonstrative  adjec¬ 
tive  those  is  substituted  for  this  expression)  fly¬ 
ing  things  came  out  of  the  bushes,  but  the 
Marcy  boys  and  all  we  (first  personal  pronoun) 
older  fellows  ran  fast.  We  (first  personal  pro¬ 
noun)  hadn’t  known  that  bees  would  never 
touch  Sadie.  She  (third  personal  pronoun)  had 
seen  the  hives  all  the  time.  Probably  she  (third 
personal  pronoun)  had  known  that  we  (first 
personal  pronoun)  hoped  she  (third  personal 


pronoun)  would  get  stung.  For  her  (pronom¬ 
inal,  or  possessive,  adjective  modifying  part. 
This  is  the  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  singular  number,  feminine  gender) 
part  she  (third  personal  pronoun)  hoped  that 
we  (first  personal  pronoun)  would  be  frozen 
with  fear  and  remain  as  handy  targets.  It 
(third  personal  pronoun)  doesn’t  seem  possible 
to  get  the  best  of  Sadie. 

3.  Reviewing  Plurals,  Possessives, 
and  Punctuation,^^  330-331 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  what  he  has  learned  of  that 
which  has  been  taught  concerning  plurals,  pos¬ 
sessives,  and  punctuation 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Disregard  par¬ 
ticipial  phrases. 

(b)  Key  to  test:  The  children's  games  change 
from  day  to  day.  One  day  they  are  lion  cubs 
living  in  the  jungles  of  Africa.  Then  the  adult's 
ears  have  to  endure  roar,  snarl,  and  whine.  At 
table  a  return  to  civilization' s  demands  is  en¬ 
forced  with  difficulty.  The  cubs'  preference 
at  such  times  is  to  attack  food  primitively  with 
paws  holding  down  bones  and  tongues  lapping 
milk  poured  from  glasses  into  saucers. 

Another  day  their  fancy  may  turn  them  into 
knights  of  old.  Their  speech  then  becomes 
raucous,  bold,  and  peppered  with  old  poetic 
words.  Now  bones  once  stripped  of  meat  must 
be  tossed  over  their  shoulders  to  mythical 
hounds,  ably  impersonated  by  our  nervous  ter¬ 
riers.  The  terriers  throw  themselves  into  these 
games  with  an  ardor  equaled  only  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  To  their  father  and  mother  the  wonder  is 
that  never  by  any  chance  do  the  games  require 
the  use  of  ordinary  tones,  gentle  gestures,  or  re¬ 
fined  manners.  The  characters  impersonated 
are  always  miraculously  ones  born  before  soaps' 
gentle  pleasures  or  table  implements'  conven¬ 
iences  had  been  discovered. 

Families  can  survive  such  periods  and  even 
look  back  upon  them  as  times  of  high  good  fel¬ 
lowship.  But  living  through  them  demands 
parents'  forbearance  and  ability  to  take  the 
long  view.  Such  a  view  on  Monday  can  foresee 
that  distant  Tuesday  of  tomorrow,  removed  not 
only  twenty-four  hours  in  time  but  several  cen- 


turies  in  patience,  when  the  Swiss  Family  Rob¬ 
inson  will  become  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Cowboy. 

4.  Reviewing  Tenses,  Verbals, 
Prepositions,  and  Relative 
Pronouns,  pages  331-332 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  discover  what  he  has  learned  of  that 
which  has  been  taught  concerning  tenses,  verb¬ 
als,  prepositions,  and  relative  pronouns 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  to  the 
test: 

1.  I  looked  at  our  new  Hooper ,  shining  as  only 
a  new  car  can.  The  prepositional  phrase  is 
used  as  an  adverb,  modifying  looked.  Shining 
is  a  participle  modifying  Hooper  and  is  used  as 
an  adjective.  2.  I  had  then  no  way  of  knowing 
that  now  when  it  is  old  we  should  care  more 
about  its  tires  than  its  appearance.  Knowing 
is  a  gerund  used  as  a  noun,  object  of  the  prepo¬ 
sition  of.  About  its  tires  is  a  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the  verb 
care.  3.  Traveling  during  the  week  is  a  gerund 
phrase.  Traveling  is  the  simple  subject  of  the 
verb  took.  During  the  week  is  a  prepositional 
phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the  gerund 
traveling.  4.  Into  the  nearby  town.  This  is  a 
prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  infinitive  to  take.  5.  On  this  Saturday 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  to 
modify  the  verb  had  sprained.  New  is  a  predi¬ 
cate  adjective  modifying  Hooper.  6.  Shopping 
is  a  gerund  used  as  the  simple  subject  of  the 
verb  was.  7.  Shopping  is  a  gerund  used  as  a 
noun,  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  dislikes. 
8.  At.  9.  Telling  me  that  he  would  return  in 
an  hour  he  left  me.  Telling  is  a  participle  used 
as  an  adjective  to  modify  he,  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  I  started  on  my  errands.  On  my 
errands  is  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
verb  to  modify  the  verb  started.  10.  Father 
wanted  to  see  a  new  radio.  11.  shall.  12.  will, 
hour,  a  noun  used  as  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb  spend.  13.  my.  14.  Having  done  my 
errands  I  found  it  was  growing  dark  when  I 
stepped  out  into  the  street.  15.  Finding  is  a 
gerund  used  as  the  simple  subject  of  the  verb 
was.  1 6.  into.  17.  Tired  with  the  long  day  I 
appreciated  the  deep  cushions  which  felt  restful. 


Tired  with  the  long  day  is  a  participial  phrase 
used  as  an  adjective  to  modify  the  pronoun  I. 
The  prepositional  phrase,  with  a  long  day,  used 
as  an  adverb  to  modify  the  participle  tired. 
18.  Myself  is  a  reflexive  pronoun,  direct  object 
of  the  verb  found.  21.  shall.  23.  Waking 
suddenly  as  the  car  stopped  I  thought  that  the 
ride  had  seemed  very  short.  26.  “Goodness,” 
a  strange  woman’s  voice  said,  “who  are  you?” 
Goodness  is  an  interjection.  Who  is  an  inter¬ 
rogative  pronoun  used  as  the  predicate  nomi¬ 
native  after  the  verb  are.  29.  came;  which  is  a 
relative  pronoun,  accusative  case,  direct  object 
of  the  preposition  before.  30.  He  stood  beside 
the  woman  and  stuck  his  head  into  the  car. 
“Whom  have  you  brought  home?”  Woman  is 
a  common  noun,  object  of  the  preposition  be¬ 
side.  Whom  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  accu¬ 
sative  case,  direct  object  of  the  verb  have 
brought.  31.  IVhat  is  an  interjection.  32.  “Not 
intentionally,”  the  woman  replied.  34.  Steal¬ 
ing  is  a  gerund,  part  of  the  compound  subject 
of  the  clause,  car  stealing  and  kidnapping  are  a 
bad  record.  Kidnapping  is  a  gerund,  part  of  the 
compound  subject  of  the  same  clause.  35.  Oh 
is  an  interjection.  37.  will.  39.  “What’s  your 
name,  child?”  44.  “Do  you  remember  your 
Father’s  license  number?”  the  man  asked, 
walking  behind  the  car.  Walking  is  a  participle 
modifying  the  noun  man.  Car  is  a  noun  used 
as  the  object  of  the  preposition  behind.  46. 
“That  ought  to  settle  it,”  he  admitted.  47.  At 
the  plates  is  a  prepositional  phrase  used  as  an 
adverb,  modifying  the  verb  look.  51.  will. 
52.  shall.  53.  Fortunately  Dad  was  just  look¬ 
ing  for  me.  55.  But  I’ll  never  get  into  another 
car  without  reading  the  license  plates. 

For  Study  and  Better  Reading, 

pages  333-Uo 

1.  Learning  to  Make 
Comparisons,  pages  333-334 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
make  accurate  and  vivid  comparisons  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key:  1. 
dentist’s  drill.  2.  ten-ton  truck.  3.  buzzing 
of  fly.  4.  an  ox.  5.  ship’s  course.  6.  a 
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wasp’s  sting.  7.  a  light.  8.  darkness.  9.  a 
rabbit.  10.  sawdust.  11.  butterfly.  12.  old 
age.  I3-  journey.  14.  steel.  15.  cushion. 
16.  a  storm.  17.  a  young  girl.  18.  a  bitter 
taste.  19.  typewriter.  20.  knife. 

z.  Learning  to  Understand  and 
Use  Symbols,  pages  335-337 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
understand  symbols  when  he  reads  and  to  use 
symbols  when  he  talks  or  writes 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key  for 
pictures,  pages 334-335:  Wolves  ordinarily  sym¬ 
bolize  treachery;  pigs,  greed;  lions,  courage; 
birds,  freedom.  The  wolves  might  also  repre¬ 
sent  the  fears  that  close  in  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  birds  might  represent  rumors;  the  wolves 
and  the  lions  might  suggest  cruelty;  the  pigs, 
laziness. 

Possible  key  for  pictures,  page  336'.  1.  In  an 
emergency  Sally  March,  a  usually  steady  young 
person,  was  as  unreliable  as  an  electric  clock  in 
a  thunderstorm.  2.  Richard  Pitt’s  rapidly 
increasing  wealth  weighed  down  his  spirit,  lim¬ 
ited  his  activities,  and  built  a  rising  barrier  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  associates.  3.  Larry  Well¬ 
man’s  intentions  were  as  unpredictable  as  those 
of  a  swarm  of  bees.  4.  Ben  Curtis  went  into 
athletics  in  the  playful  spirit  of  a  puppy  romp¬ 
ing  with  a  toy. 

3.  Using  Comparisons  When 
You  Read,  pages  337-339 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  teach  the  pupil  to 
understand  figurative  language  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  practice  this  skill 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  (a)  Help  the  pupils 
to  recall  what  they  already  know  of  Ulysses. 

(b)  Take  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the  poem  in 
class. 

(c)  Possible  key:  1.  Ulysses  wants  to  live  out 
his  life  adventurously  to  the  very  end.  2. 
Wanderlust.  3.  He  was  homesick  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  great  struggle  that  had  been  his 
supreme  adventure.  4.  As  his  equals.  5. 
Late  afternoon  and  early  evening.  Early 
morning  usually  symbolizes  youth.  6.  Three 
years.  7.  To  a  setting  star. 

8.  “I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.” 


“ - sitting  well  in  order  smite 

The  sounding  furrows.” 

These  phrases  suggest  oarsmen. 

Ulysses  calls  his  spirit  gray,  meaning  that  he 
was  bored;  life  was  dull. 

Possible  key  for  written  work:  1.  old  age. 
2.  an  active  life.  3.  experience.  4.  disaster 
and  success.  5.  for  new  sights,  new  adven¬ 
tures. 

6.  “ - with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine.” 

Frolic  suggests  enjoyment. 

7.  If  he  had  called  his  spirit  black,  he  would 
have  meant  that  he  was  without  hope;  that  the 
tragedy  was  complete.  Gray  spirit  means  he 
was  neither  happy  nor  utterly  despairing.  8. 
Security  and  safety  meant  to  Ulysses  that  all  ex¬ 
citement  was  over.  He  knew  the  pattern  of 
each  day;  there  were  no  surprises.  He  would 
rather  live  for  a  briefer  time  amid  danger  than 
a  longer  dull  and  uneventful  life.  9.  Equal 
temper  means  a  spirit  equal  to  whatever  chal¬ 
lenges  it.  It  may  also  mean,  “Our  hearts  like 
those  of  all  heroes  have  been  tempered  in  the 
fires  of  danger  to  a  firmness  and  resiliency  that 
makes  them  equal  to  whatever  challenge 
comes.”  Even  temper  would  mean  unruffled  or 
good  natured. 

4.  Using  Words  Exactly, 

pages  339-540 

Purpose  of  the  lesson:  To  give  the  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  discover  whether  he  really 
knows  exactly  what  many  of  the  words  in  the 
poem  mean 

Suggestions  for  teaching:  Possible  key,  page 
339’.  1.  By  waves  and  white  caps;  wind  might 
vex  it.  2.  difficult  problems  that  he  finally 
solves  may  burnish  a  person’s  mind;  disap¬ 
pointments,  obstacles  to  be  overcome  may 
burnish  character;  polished  manners  are  those 
brought  to  high  perfection  of  consideration  and 
tact.  3.  Wrought  would  imply  the  greater 
effort.  4.  Yearned  would  express  the  greater 
degree  of  emotion.  5.  Wane.  6.  Glowering. 

Possible  key  to  written  work,  page  34.0-.  1. 
worked  —  wrought.  2.  burnished  —  polish¬ 
ing.  3.  annoy  —  vexed.  4.  longed  — 
yearned.  5.  waning 


Diagraming 


Key: 


anyone 

Can  understand 

1.  Rain 

fell  8.  he 

Complained 

People 

were  running 

Darkness 

fell 

Lightning 

was  flashing 

Thunder 

crashed 

Streets 

were  flooded 

Lights 

were  burning 

Clouds 

passed 

Sunshine 

returned 

Traffic 

increased 

he 

Did  return 

we 

May  listen 

bells 

Clanged 

Sam 

Has  been  found 

birds 

Have  been  heard 

9.  they 


May  go 


10.  he  Will  be  promoted 


To  accompany  Chapter  VI ,  Lesson  y,  Page  345. 
Key: 

ripened 

I.  Apples 


were  picked 


Men 


2. 


gazed 


Pans 


dishes 


were  being  used 


was  prepared 


Food 


was  eaten 


Come 


To  accompany  Chapter  III ,  Lesson  4.  Key: 


You 


6. 


Louise 


may  go 


Tables 


chairs 


were  being  dusted 


you 


Harry 


Are  going 


Two 


6.  houses 

Have  been  built 

9- 

IJV- 

were  found 

three 
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Mother 


you 


io. 


II. 


12. 


Father 


Will  come 


he 


did  meet  Whom 


kindling 


firewood 


were  gathered 


To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  3,  page  347. 
Key: 

gave  |  money 


1.  Father 


Tom 


turned 


food 


To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  2,  page  346. 
Key: 

1.  Workmen  were  building  houses 


We 

hac 

eaten  |  lunch 

Mr.  Br 

own 

has  planted  |  flowers 

Mary 

h 

as  been  watering  |  them 

you 

Have  found 

starfish 

Men 


6. 


boys 


organized  |  games 


frankforts 


Jane 


Flowers 


6.  he 


brought 


fruit 


her 


sandwiches 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XI,  Lesson  2,  page  348. 


belt 

delighted 

him 

To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  4,  pages  347- 
348.  Key: 


Miss  Jones 


I. 

That 

is  she 

2. 

They 

are  N\ 

Miss  Case 


3.  she  Was  that 


These 

are  old 

5.  Who 


became 


president 


6.  he  did  want  What 


Alice 


Hope 


president 


secretary 


8. 

Alexandria 

is  beautiful 

9.  James 


chairman 


kept 


order 


Astronomy 


10. 


physics 


\ 


9.  companions  enjoyed 


nights 
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II. 


blanket 

was  dirty 

To  accompany  Chapter  XI,  Lesson  J,  page  jyg. 
Key: 


i. 


boat 


passed 


us 


came 


came 


To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2,  pages 
349-350.  Key: 
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had  come 


In  the  room  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  are 
adjectives  in  the  sense  of  being  restrictive. 
Since  they  will  seem  to  pupils  to  answer  the 
question  Where>  this  point  must  be  explained. 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  j,  pages 
350-35I-  Key: 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  4,  pages 351— 
352.  Key: 


I. 


canoe 


belongs 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  5,  page  Jp2. 
Key: 


Raising  vegetables 


10.  you 


have  accomplished  |  What 


boasting 


\  <0 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  2,  pages 
352-353 •  Key: 


Come 


Note:  Contract  is  a  retained  object ,  an  apparent  object  after 
a  passive  verb.  Accept  contract  diagramed  without 
bracket. 
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353-  Key: 


i.  This 

is  N\  book 

you 

\*  \ 

wanted  |  that  •. 

2.  (you) 

Bring  |  anyone 

who 

will  come 

3.  This 

is  machine 

artist 

1  has  arrived 

\a 

1 

you 

know  |  whom  '  •  • . 

which  •. 

does 

work 

That 

is  man 

¥  r~ 

I 

was  named 
~  .. 

\  whom 

8. 

We 

are  going 

New  York 


we 

shall  stay 

\v’  \ 

week 


you 

Do  know 

'  \ 

|  girl 

who.--' 

will  paint 

He 

is  \ 

one 

/  V 

\o> 

I  gave  |  /money 


^ 

•  whom 


scenery 


you 

Can  find 

girl 

\Y 

eyesight  is  good 


II. 

(you) 

Bring 

someone 

you 

can  trust 

'•.whom 

6.  I 


know  |  man 


1 


that 

Is  \ 

man 

\*  \ 

who\ 

discovered 

mine 

\5c 

coat 

was  found 

'W 

\% 
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I 

shall  bring  |  dog 

I 

come  \ 

(you) 

Eat 

sandwiches 

Vo-"-. 

\(V  • 
\& 

*  X 

12. 


You 

may  have  |  suit 

■% 

you 

can  find'-.  | 

To  accompany  Chapter  XXIX ,  Lesson  /,  page 
354 •  Key: 


she 


th 


had  seen 


us 


Jinny 

said 

A 
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Date  Due 


5  ^ 

■■ 

IB2 

1 

1 

1 

IOO 
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